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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS 
obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of 
the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers 
and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR PALGRAVE. 


Just ready, half-vellum, gilt top, choicely printed in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. 
By FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

‘A more delightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascination 
of infinite variety carries us forward from page to page. Mr. Palgrave’s Anthology 
is a triumphant vindication of sacred poetry.’— 7imes. ; a 

‘An admirable representation of al! that is best in the field of literature which it 

. —Globe. 
*The work adds another to the few books which are prized almost as personal 


friends by lovers of poetry.’—Scotsman. 
* Will be for many readers the gift-book of the season.’—Record. 


NEW PART OF THE NEW ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 
Just ready, imperial 4to paper covers. 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. 
Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm., etc., sometime President of the Philological Society ; 
with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


Part V.: CAST—CLIVE. 
*,* Already published, Vol. I., A and B, half-morocco, £2, 12s. 6d. Part IV. 
Sect. 2, C—Cass, 5s. Parts I.—IV., A—Cass, ras. 6d. each. 


‘This monumental work. . . . Never before has the English language been 
treated lexicographically in a manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and 
rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated press to a 
work more worthy of its ancient renown.’— 7imes. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN BIOLOGICAL 
MEMOIRS, EDITED BY PROF. BURDON-SANDERSON. 
Just published, medium 8vo, cloth. rs. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE FROG. By Dr. ALEXANDER 
Ecker, Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated, with numerous 
Annotations and Additions, by Gzorce Hasta, M.D., and profusely Illustrated 
with 250 Wood Engravings and 11 Coloured Figures. 

NEW EDITION OF LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
Printed on the OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s.; paste-grain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 
gilt edges, ros. 6d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE: Accedunt parallela 
S. Scripture loca, etc. Edidit Carotus Liovp, S.T.P.R. Adduntur tres 

mdices, curante Gut. Sanpay, A M., S.T.P., Exegeseos Sacrae Professore. 

(I.) Collatio recensionis Westcottio-Hortianz. (I1.) Delectus lectionum notatu 
dignissimarum. (II1.) De quibusdam lectionibus versionum Orientalium testimonia. 
'«" This edition ay on the well-known Oxford Thin India Paper, which is 

a speciality of the Oxford University Press, and is used exclusively for Oxford books. 

Its characteristics are extreme opaqueness, great toughness, softness, and an agree- 

able tone. It has been manufactured in order to meet the popular demand for thin 

books, and is admitted to be without a rival. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. os. 6d. 

GOLDEN TREASU RY OF ANCIENT GREEK POETRY: 
Being a Collection of the Finest Passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with 
Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wricut, M.A., Honorary Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged by 
Evetyn Assott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
DRYDEN’S ESSAY ON DRAMATIC POESY. Edited, 
ae me by Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of 
reland. 

This Essay, of which no convenient edition, with the necessary annotations, has 
yet been published in a separate form, has been characterised as ‘the first piece of 
good nadern English prose on which our literature can pride itself.’ 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Second Edition, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. 
A STUDY OF RELIGION: its Sources and Contents. By 
AMES MaRTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, 





don. 
‘Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, Butler, and Cardinal Newman 
amongst the most enduring efforts of philosophical thought.’—Sfectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. 
TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. Third Fdition. 
*The most im t and original work which English philosophy has produced 
for at least a century and a half.'—Spectator. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF SELLAR’S ‘ROMAN 
POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.’ 
Just Published, crown 8vo., cloth, ros. 

THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC. By W. Y. 
Sevvar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. 

Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, bevelled gilt top, 6s. 

BURNS: SELECTED POEMS. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by J. Locrz Rosertson, M.A. 

* May be commended for discrimination and good judgment.'—Glasgow Herald. 
Just published, extra f.-cap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SCOTT’S ‘MARMION.’ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Tuomas Bayne. 

*,* Uniform with Professor Minto’s Edition of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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NOTES 


Mr. ParNeLt was to have spoken at Nottingham on 
Tuesday, but at the last moment it was announced that he 
could not fulfil his engagement. Whether his failure to 
do so was due to indisposition (as is alleged) or no, it is 
not for us to consider here. It is enough to note that he 
has made another promise, and will (it is said) attend a ban- 
quet at Liverpool on the 17th December. In default of his 
utterance, Mr. Morley’s speeches at Glasgow and Dundee 
call for the chief share of attention this week. At Glasgow 
he was very bitter, and set himself at once to answer Mr. 
Balfour's great address at the Edinburgh mass meeting. 
He said that the Conservatives were responsible for turn- 
ing party divisions into class divisions, and blamed the 
Duke of Fife for ‘going out of his way’ to honour the 
Irish Secretary. The Irish, he declared, were a sensitive 
people with a memory and an imagination, and they 
talked by their humble cabin fires about things which 
Mr. Balfour wished to be forgotten, notably the methods 
by which the Union was carried. He went on to assert 
that the final stamp of failure was put on the Union 
by a ‘perpetual’ Coercion Act and by a land-purchase 
scheme. He attempted to absolve M‘Fadden of all moral 
responsibility for the murder of Martin, and reiterated the 
charge of jury-packing at Maryborough against the new 
Chief-Justice of Ireland. After dealing with Mr. Balfour's 
remarks about the effect of the Coercion Act in reducing 
crime in a way which showed that he scarcely grasped his 
opponent’s argument, Mr. Morley made what he seemed 
to think a great point by showing that the Trades-Unions 
Acts did not apply to combinations of tenants against 
landlords, and that therefore they were of little benefit to 
Ireland. But he forgot that any such combination of 
tenants as the Plan of Campaign is of its very essence dis- 
honest, and could not conceivably be legalised in any 
country where private property is recognised. 





Mr. Mortey next took up Mr. Balfour's opinion that 
national feeling in Ireland would concentrate round a 
Home Rule Parliament and tend to separation. Would 
not such national feeling, he asked, concentrate equally 
round the debt of fifty or sixty millions which would 
be imposed upon the Irish if a land-purchase scheme 
is carried out? No doubt that is a difficulty which 
must be fairly faced; but it is quite a fair retort to 
Mr. Morley to say that if you take the Irish farmers and 
peasantry at his valuation, the security isexcellent. At all 
events individuals, even if they be swindlers or the dupes of 
swindlers, are quite as trustworthy as any Irish Parliament 
would be ; and it was an Irish Parliament which in Mr. 
Gladstone’s purchase measure was to be surety for the 
money. A graceful reference to the Pigott Scandal and 
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Andrews, N.B. 
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the Party of Forgery will be found useful by such as are 
anxious to decide if the Member for Newcastle is unwise 
and sincere, or only insincere and wise. The note of 
Jacobinism with which he concluded his ‘ arguments’ 
sounds menacing enough. There is, he said, a new poli- 
tical spirit in the air: a new intention on the part of the 
Liberals. The democracy, he added, ‘ will not be very 
tender of vested interests.’ So far from being new, this 
doctrine and this spirit are as old as the first robber. Mr. 
Morley’s speech at Dundee on Monday was only a series 
of practical ‘applications’ of the same text, and con- 
tained nothing of sufficient novelty or interest to be 
recorded here. Of the wider significance of his two de- 
liverances we say our say elsewhere. 





An instructive and characteristic illustration of the 
Nationalist method of controversy has to be recorded this 
week. Some time ago, at the bidding of the National 
League, two-thirds of the tenants on the Coolgreany Estate 
in County Wexford adopted the Plan of Campaign, and 
were in consequence evicted. Their farms were taken by 
new-comers, some from Ulster and one from Scotland, who 
have naturally excited the vindictive hatred of the Nation- 
alist press. They have been denounced as ‘ bogus’ tenants 
and as men of straw, and The Freeman’s Journal—(which 
seems at present to be off its wits)—has talked of the 
estate ‘running wild, the flock blighted, the land accursed.’ 
Last week, in response to a challenge from the estate 
agent, a ‘representative’ of The Freeman paid a visit to 





the property ; and though that journal in a feeble and 
shuffling way endeavours to stick to its former assertions, 
the truth has at last been satisfactorily disclosed. Nine 
out of twenty-one tenants were interviewed and severely 
cross-examined. The result, to be brief, amounts to 
this: they are all men of substance, they have paid their 
rents, they have made a profit out of their farms, they owe 
no man anything. Also, they intend to stay where they 
are, and they are not afraid of boycotting ; for, as one of 
their number significantly remarked, ‘The law is too 
strong for that now.’ All which is excellent news. 





A mucH graver and more serious specimen of the means 
which the same party do not scruple to employ in 
their war against law and order is supplied by an occur- 
rence’ on the Clanricarde Estate last week. A body of 
sheriff's officers and police was in the act of carrying out 
some evictions under the usual impediment of a hostile 
and noisy mob. When the evicting force, however, 
reached a particular house, it was observed that the crowd 
fell back and kept their distance, content for once to 
be mere spectators. The door was forced, and an in- 
fernal machine discovered powerful enough to blow the 
whole party to bits if the mechanism had not, fortunately, 
failed towork. There can, we think, be no doubt that the 
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presence of this abominable implement was well known to 
the whole countryside, and that the leaders of disaffection 
had arranged a striking accident. Of course the story— 
for which we are indebted to the excellent Irish correspon- 
dent of The Times—has been promptly and contumeliously, 
if a little vaguely, contradicted. Where, it is asked in one 
breath, could the peasantry get some twenty-five pounds 
gunpowder? Obviously, it is alleged in the next, the affair 
was a ‘plant’ of the police. But this suicidal and familiar 
manner of treating such circumstantial charges does not 
of itself persuade us that The Times’ account is not a 
true one: especially as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has unpacked 
his heart upon the question, and is ‘convinced ’ that it is 
not. 








Tue death of Captain Plunkett, Divisional Magistrate 
for Cork, deprives the empire of a loyal and an intrepid 
servant and the Irish Secretary of perhaps the most active 
and trusted, as he was certainly the best abused, of his 
lieutenants. His long and painful illness and his untimely 
death were the result of a dastardly blow dealt him some 
months ago by a patriot when his foot had slipped and he 
was ‘down.’ It was when in the discharge of his duty at 
Youghal he was dispersing a proclaimed Plan of Cam- 
paign meeting which Mr. William O’Brien had boasted 
he would hold in defiance of magistrates and police that 
this was done ; and unfortunately there is no means of 
bringing home the crime to the head-criminal, or the 
position of the agitator would now be villainous cnough. 
As a curious instance of Separatist good breeding and good 
faith, it may here be noted that a notorious London print 
advises the Unionists to take their Plunkett as a set-off 
against the Mandeville of the other side—martyr for 
martyr and both equal ! 





Speakine to his constituents in Edinburgh on Tuesday 
night, Mr. M‘Ewan reviewed the legislation of last session. 
He considered, of course, that the measures of the Govern- 
ment had not gone far enough ; but he dealt out approval 
of what had been done with a comparatively ungrudging 
hand. He warmly praised the Lord Advocate for the 
ability with which he guided the Local Government Bill 
through the House of Commons, which seems to show that 
he at all events has been wise enough not to put on the cap 
which Mr. Robertson so dexterously fashioned at Inverness, 
and which Mr. Morley so assiduously fitted on most of his 
Scottish colleagues at Dundee. Mr. M‘Ewan, so far as we 
are aware, is the only member of the rank and file of his 
party who has publicly done justice to the energy and 
usefulness of the Unionist Members of Parliament 
from Scotland ; and such a display of candour and fair- 
mindedness is certainly worthy of remark. And yet it 
is this same candid and fair-minded speaker who winds up 
his discourse by picturing a millennium for Great Britain 
brought about by ‘abolishing the feudal laws’ and the 
law of primogeniture, and by prohibiting the ‘tying 
up of land in settlement’! When that has been done, 
‘we shall have tens of thousands of peasant proprietors 
owning the land they occupy.’ Yes, but who is to pay 
the piper? And can Mr. M‘Ewan suggest any system of 
titles and of land-holding much simpler, surer, and less 
favourable to strict settlement than the one we now enjoy 
in Scotland, and which is the immediate and direct de- 
velopment of the ‘ feudal laws’ ? 





WE have now the Story of Brazil from Lisbon and from 
Rio—from the deposed Emperor and from the triumphant 
faction that has turned him adrift. Dom Pedro’s narrative 
is exasperating, yet has some touches of the ridiculous. It 





“ ZSTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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is difficult for a monarch thus ingloriously dethroned to be 
dignified in reciting his wrongs ; and Dom Pedro only pre- 
serves his dignity by holding his tongue about the causes of 
his downfall and about the future of Brazil. The grievances 
to which he gives utterance refer to the personal and 
minor matter of the scant courtesy he received at the hands 
of the revolutionaries. He and his family, he complains, 
were insufficiently attended to even in the matter of food. 
They were detained for twenty-four hours in a rough sea 
on board a steam-launch on their way to the Alagoas, which 
conveyed them to Europe. The aged Empress was roughly 
dragged on board. Considering other cireumstances— 
the freedom with which the Provisional Chiefs of the 
new Republic have dipped their hands into the national 
purse to provide the Imperial family with a pension, 
and the complaisance shown in stopping at the Canary 
Islands that the Emperor might admire their scenery—it 
may be hoped that these discourtesies arose rather from 
inadvertence, from the hurry of the hour and the rudeness 
of the sea, than from intention. The Empress and the 
Count and Countess d’Eu have gone to Lourdes. 


Tue Provisional Government and its agents—among 
whom, it seems, it can claim Mr. Gladstone—are con- 
spicuously insistent and emphatic in declaring that all is 
going swimmingly with the new Brazilian Government. 
The letter from Rio of an impartial spectator of the Revolu- 
tion suggests that we must take all such assurances with a 
great deal of salt. The overturn of the Empire was the 
sudden and almost unpremeditated act of a discontented 
military faction. The Duke de Ouro Preto’s cabinet, 
which had got into power by wholesale bribery and 
corruption, made a fumbling attempt to break up the 
military and naval influence in the capital by distribut- 
ing the army over the country. But a knot of Republican 
journalists and doctrinaires moved Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca; he laid hands upon the members of the 
Cabinet, and deposed it in name of the army; and the 
fall of the Ministry involved the fall of the dynasty. It 
was no ‘triumph of the spirit of freedom’ but a triumph 
of the spirit of military ambition, which is much better 
acclimatised on South American soil. The natives Brazilian 
and even the people of Rio knew nothing of what was hap- 
pening until the dynasty was past praying for. It is to be 
noted, too, that the 
plished, has but now begun, for that already Separatist 


tevolution, so far from being accom- 


movements are making way in Rio Grande do Sul and 
other provinces. 





Emin Pasna is the shuttlecock between the battledores 
of good and bad luck. His good fortune promises once more 
to have the stroke ; and he is expected to recover after 
all from his strange accident. Stanley is at Zanzibar. 
When he reaches England he will have to encounter 
criticism as well as compliment. None can wonder at 
the resentment felt (and published) by the family of the 
late Major Barttelot at Stanley's expressions concern- 
ing the conduct of the officer he left in command of the 
rear column. He has broadly indicated the view that 
his lieutenant at Yambuya brought disaster on himself 
and his companions by remaining where he was in dis- 
regard of orders. Mr. Walter Barttelot has quoted his 
instructions to show that his brother acted in strict accord- 
ance with orders, and from these and from want of car- 
riers had no alternative but remain and die at his post ; 
and he protests against the ‘cruelty’ of Stanley's sug- 
gestion. It is a pretty ugly quarrel. 





Mr. Jerrerson Davis, who died last week at a great age, 
in peace and in honour, had long outlived the tremendous 


political struggle in which he won his fame. The twenty 
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years or so which have passed since he was released from 
prison and all threat of a trial for treason was withdrawn 
by the Federal Government seem, when we look on them, 
to put generations between us and the American Civil 
War. ‘The great constitutional question which Mr. Davis 
and his contemporaries argued out, at first by word and 
then by the sword, has ceased for the time at least to 
have more than an historical interest. Only the specu- 
lative student any longer cares to inquire whether the 
constitution of the United States formed an indivisible 
nation or was a bond freely entered into by sovereign 
States, and terminable at their choice. That, however, 
was the question which Mr. Davis spent his life in dis- 
cussing. As a Southerner he naturally took the latter 
view. The ability he displayed as a politician, and per- 
haps also his military training at West Point and his 
services in the Mexican War, pointed him out as the 
fittest or indeed the only man for the post of President 
of the Confederacy, when the fears of the South drove it 
to put its principles to the test, and to attempt seces- 
sion. He suffered the usual punishment of those who 
lead a beaten cause: he was made a scapegoat by some 
of his old allies. No honest critic can, however, deny 
that what errors of judgment he committed before the 
war he shared with the majority of Southerners, and that 
during the war he displayed remarkable courage and ad- 
ministrative faculty. He played a conspicuous part with 
spirit ; he fought for a cause he believed in; he at least 
will for ever stand apart from the common American 
herd of automatic politicians. 





Tue ‘tyranny of labour, or rather the tyranny of or- 
ganised labour, is becoming more and more rampant. 
Nowhere has it reared its horrid front more unblush- 
ingly than in the dispute and the threatened strike of 
the stokers of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. To 
be rid of a certain irritation and insecurity in their rela- 
tions with the stokers, the directors resolved upon what 
they thought would be an acceptable scheme. They 
offered the men a certain share in the yearly profits, not 
only prospectively but retrospectively also for the past 
three years ; in return for which ‘bonus’ they asked that 
the men should ‘sign’ to work for a year at a cer- 
tain rate of wages. The newspapers were acclaim- 
ing this as an ‘interesting new departure’ in the re- 
lations between Capital and Labour, and the stokers were 
fast accepting the terms, when the Gas-Stokers’ Union 
interfered and forbade its members to ‘sign.’ It stigma- 
tised the ‘ bonus scheme’ as the ‘ bogus scheme,’ and the 
intelligent working-man was scared by the nickname ; it 
characterised the twelvemonth’s engagement as ‘ signing 
away the power to strike, and as ‘ enslavement, and the 
sturdy elector came out like a lamb on the word of 
the paid agitators who exploit him. The story sounds so 
incredible that simple people have said there must surely 
be something insidious or insufficient about the company’s 
terms. The frank language of the union officials them- 
selves completely does away with any such suspicion. 
They have, indeed, called the ‘bonus scheme’ insidious, 
but only because it threatened to attach the men to the 
company, and so to weaken the hold upon them of the 
union ; and they do not think of calling it insufficient, for 
they have offered to drop the threatened strike and send 
the stokers in at the old rate of wages if the company will 
completely withdraw their scheme. In the meantime the 
company have more than a thousand signed agreements, 
and are legally bound to keep faith with the signatories ; 
so the outlook of South London is wretched enough. 


Tue stupid ty ranny of the union is again manifest in the 
strike of the gas-stokers in the employment of Government 
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at Woolwich Arsenal. The men were satisfied with the 
wages they were receiving ; which some months ago were 
raised from 7d. to 7}d. an hour, a general system of eight 
hours being at the same time adopted. They were thus 
earning for comparatively unskilled labour 35s. a week, or 
with a necessary short shift on Sundays 37s., having at the 
same time sick pay on a liberal scale (they being Govern- 
ment employees), with medical attendance and other ad- 
vantages, while other unskilled labourers in the Royal 
Arsenal were only making from 17s. to 21s. a week. But 
yet at the command of the officials of the Stokers’ Union 
they had to turn out ‘on principle,’ unless their pay was 
raised to the union rate of 8d. an hour, with double pay 
for Sundays, and some other new regulations, the most 
notable of which is that another set of labourers shall be 
employed to wheel their coal to the mouth of the retort. In 
this demand for a strike ‘ on principle’ is shown the vicious 
influence of the Dockers’ Strike as organised and led by Mr. 
John Burns, and the incompetence of the men who in- 
terfere in these labour disputes either as arbiters or as 
mediators : they are ignorant of some or most of the con- 
ditions that ought to be taken into account, whether their 
style and title be ‘Secretary of Union, or merely Lord 
Mayor or Lord Brassey. As for the Silvertown Strike, it is 
enough to say that it has resulted in the complete victory 
of the masters, and the deprivation in winter time of some 
four hundred and fifty human creatures of the means of 
earning their bread. 





The case of Burnand v. The National Press Agency 
(Limited) and the Society Herald Company (Limited) de- 
cided last Saturday, seems to show that the law of libel 
needs complete and radical revision. Mr. Burnand pro- 
duced a species of play founded on Picknick, and this was 
announced for the 4th February of this year. At the last 
moment it was postponed, but the dramatic critic of the 
Society Herald did not know of this, and criticised it 
as if he had actually sat“out the performance, ‘ patient in 
his stall.’ He was not complimentary, though he was not 
extravagantly abusive, and after the piece he went on to 
discuss the players. ‘The consequence was that The Society 
Herald apologised and paid £10 into court, to which 
the jury added another £140 (with costs) for Mr. Bur- 
nand’s benefit. Whether this verdict met the facts will 
be matter of opinion; there was justification for it, 
and were that the whole thing it would not call for 
notice here. But there was another set of defendants. 
The Society Herald ‘ gave out’ its printing to the National 
Press Agency ; and that, too, was found liable, and was cast 
in damages to the amount of £50, with costs, which must 
have greatly exceeded twice that amount. To the dis- 
interested spectator this second case seems a hard one. 
Whether the National Press Agency will carry the matter 
further, and whether if it do it will succeed in setting 
the verdict aside, need not here be discussed, nor the 
hardship of the business either. But it would be difficult 
to get a finer case ; and if it directs legislative attention 
to the subject it may not have been lost in vain. 
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INGLORIOUS JOHN. 
il Mr. Morley is aware of the general effect of his 


later speeches he cannot be a happy man. For, 
unless he is misunderstood, he is extremely sensitive to 
the opinion of such minds as he writes for ; however 
dear to him, at the same time, may be the applause of 
those whom he addresses as Member for Newcastle. On 
account of his gifts and not less of his graces, because 
of a belief in his sincerity and independence which it 
was a pleasure to cherish, he has been regarded by his 
political opponents with far more toleration, far more 
respect, than any other member of his party. It was 
not an easy thing to earn by repeated effort the plaudits 
showered on the demagogue and yet to retain the 
admiration of men to whom the arts of the demagogue 
are detestable, and especially detestable in those who 
must be supposed to ‘ know better... For a long time 
Mr. Morley overcame the difficulty with great success. 
But he has now allowed himself to go so far 
with the New Radicalism that his friends of the 
one side are compelled to give up the idea that 
at bottom he is both a wise and a sincere _politi- 
cian. He either means all this, or he doesn’t. If he 
does, good-bye to belief in his wisdom ; if he does 
not, farewell to belief in his sincerity. He can hardly 
be unconscious of the alternative forced upon those 
whose respect (there can be little doubt of that) he 
values most ; and it is only another illustration of the 
feeling with which he has been commonly regarded that 
we are compelled to say we are sorry for him. 

This it is to get into the hands or even to get near the 
head of a desperate party, the mass of it without either 
knowledge or principle, and the chief of it gifted with 
the one thing only to make more hideous and mischiev- 
ous the lack of the other. This it is to be placed in 
that association, with no retreat from it except to com- 
plete exclusion from political life. Of course if Mr. 
Morley spoke his own mind in these later speeches of his, 
if the opinions, schemes, and suggestions they contain 
are the fruit of genuine if newly enlarged convictions, 
based on solicitude for the public good alone, there is 
no more to be said than that his judgment is as poor 
as the poorest in the fraternity to which be belongs. 
In that case, he is in his right place, and there he may 
be left without regrets on our side, which, of course, 
he would laugh at. If he has been only pushed along 
a path in which his mind delights, if the crack of the 
whip behind him is rather a call to willing effort than 
the menace of a loathed compulsion, all’s well with 
John Morley as a man of conscience, though as a man 
of judgment he must sink to nothing in the eyes of 
those whom he would allow to be least likely to err. 
And so it is that he must be regarded. Only on the 
strongest evidence will any fair-minded man decide 
against another on a question of conscience or con- 
scientiousness; and we must conclude that it is Mr. 
Morley’s judgment that is at fault. If it has never 
shown the fulness of its bent till now, the explanation 
is that not till now has the requisite or the desired 
pressure been put upon him to reveal it. Pressure 
there has certainly been of late to a very large amount. 
We all know whence it has proceeded. We all know the 
determination of a sharp-sighted, reckless, and all-power- 
ful faction in the Gladstonian Party to ‘shift the centre 
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of gravity’ into Social Anarchism, as the only hopeful 
way of getting a majority at the next elections. Be- 
sides, there is another determination: to the effect that 
no man shall hope to remain an officer of the party 
who does not lend his shoulder to the shifting. Ex- 
tremely heavy pressure that, and more than enough to 
justify any man, already convinced in secret that the 
shifting of the centre would be wisely righteous as well 
as coarsely expedient, in flinging off his coyness and his 
coat without further demur! It is this secret convic- 
tion that justifies Mr. Morley and his late harangues in 
Scotland ; and, conscious of the justification, his only 
regret must be that he was not smart enough to pro- 
pose and insist upon the ‘ shifting of the centre” him- 
self—anticipating the unpleasant Mr. Labouchere, and 
manifestly leading where now there is some appearance 
of being forced to follow. 

The explanation supplied by bad judgment is further 
carried out by the way in which Mr. Morley read him- 
self formally into the New Radical communion. _ It 
might certainly have been done more judiciously ; we 
do not mean more judiciously for himself, but for his 
party. There are those who believe that if, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, the centre of gravity in that party has 
been shifted, and shifted where he himself is rather 
frightened to behold it, the move has been made for 
the gratification of ambitious hopes in a few and a 
burning animosity in some others. It is not certain, 
indeed, that all who have been concerned in the opera- 
tion would deny that motive. But Mr. Morley would ; 
and yet he was careless enough to favour belief in it at 
various points of his recent speeches. He need not have 
admitted as plainly as he did that though (of course) 
the leaders of his party are still ‘death on” Home Rule, 
they perceive that it is time to bring forward some 
other things, and be death upon them too. He might 
have been content with swearing himself in in a gene- 
ral way to such doctrine as we find in his description 
of capitalist manufacturers, whom he has now dis- 
covered to be ‘ drones who have garrisoned the workers’ 
in this country, as alien landlords have garrisoned 
Ireland. The mark of unwisdom is to be found on all he 
had to say about laissez-faire and the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; of something worse on his argument on 
emigration ; of worse still on his remarks on ‘ unearned 
increment’ and the landowner’s rights in his land. 
Here, however, he did speak in generalities—though in 
advanced ones, to suit the occasion. But elsewhere Mr. 
Morley let out the bottom motive of all this reforming, 
in a quite remarkable way for him. It became per- 
fectly clear, for instance, that this yearning to destroy 
the House of Lords is hotly inspired by certain pressing, 
particular circumstances. Evidently, if the Gladstonians 
succeed in ‘rushing’ the ‘Treasury Bench at the next 
elections, they will soon be rushed into the country 
again on a fresh appeal: for the House of Lords will 
stand neither Home Rule nor four-fifths of the New 
Radical programme. Meanwhile they would be and are 
likely to remain terribly weak, and there are poor Lord 
Rosebery and a few other capable speakers lost in the 
House of Lords, practically useless there, and dying to 
get into the House of Commons! ‘Triennial Parlia- 
ments ?—Yes; because the Radical leader is a very old 
man, and whatever the confusions of a general election 
every three years (to say nothing of the premium on 
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obstruction’), seven-year intervals are extremely incon- 
venient to him. So that reform comes into the pro- 

ramme. What a splendid thing it would be to get 
Lord Rosebery and one or two other spanking speakers 
into the House of Commons just now !—and how much 
it would delight Lord R.! Enough ! now, then, for a 
yet more vigorous attack on the House of Lords, and 
up with a scheme which—though it bled the Second 
Chamber to death instead of improving it—would give 
Us so much pleasure and advantage! Not here alone 
did Mr. Morley reveal the spirit which more and more 
dominates the whole Gladstonian party ; and that he 
should do so is rather surprising, even when he has 
convinced us of the want of judgment implied in his 
conscientious adoption of the New Radical programme. 





BOXING. 


HE new ‘Badminton’ volume (London: Longmans) 
might fairly be described as a useful treatise 
on the art of damaging your neighbour. It consists, 
indeed, of (1) Fencing, by Messrs. Egerton Castle, 
W. H. Pollock, and Camille Prévost ; (2) Boxing and 
Sparring, by Mr. E. B. Mitchell ; and (3) Wrestling, 
by Mr. Walter Armstrong, who must in nowise be 
confounded, by the way, with his homonym, the well- 
known art critic. Of these three manuals by far the 
shortest is that of what was once the national sport 
of Britain—the accomplishment which has peopled his- 
tory with heroes and lifted at least one practitioner to 
the level of the House of Commons; and this being 
the case it is impossible not to wish that Mr. Mitchell 
had seen his way to a more minute and elaborate treat- 
ment of the traditions of his subject. Of course it is in 
his favour that, beginning with Homer and Virgil, he 
was constrained to take a flying leap across the ages and 
pass at once from the topless towers of Ilium to the 
London of George 1. But there can be no doubt that 
his treatment of the Saturnian Age of pugilism is on 
the whole perfunctory. He gives a capital analysis, 
for instance, of the combat between Dares the Trojan 
and the Sicilian Entellus, long since renowned as Eryx’s 
Novice, but he forgets or disdains to do the same for 
those battles whose principals were Tom Pipes and Tom 
Jones, though so far as can be judged from published 
reports their method must have been scarce less bar- 
barous than Entellus’s own. Thus, of Fielding’s hero it is 
written that on one occasion he drove down the fist of 
his opponent, so that instead of taking him about the 
mazard it wasted its energy against his stomach, 
which had but then been strengthened and established 
by the admission of some two pounds of solid beef and 
pudding ; while of Pipes it is remarked that ‘many 
cross-buttocks and pegs in the stomach did he sustain,’ 
yet in the end came off a winner: from all which the 
inference seems inevitable that in those days there 
was no belt to mark the confines of legitimate assault, 
and to knock the wind out of your adversary was sports- 
manlike au possible. Also it appears that there was no 
such armour as a heavy British meal, and that to go 
fasting into a fight was to court destruction and defeat. 
The point is one on which the remarks of an expert in 
the lore of later and more scientific years, a pupil in 
the school of Sayers and Jem Mace, could scarce be 
other than profitable and illuminative. But in this 
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part of his subject Mr. Mitchell is so little interested 
that he does not even tell us in what the practice of 
‘the heroic Figg, so fierce and sedate, must necessarily 
have differed from that of Jackson and Mendoza, nor 
what were the merits and defects of such individual 
and original fighters as Tom Cribb, the Game Chicken, 
Tom Spring, Dutch Sam, Jem Ward, and Jack Randal. 
Indeed, it is scarce too much to say that for him the 
greatest of all * pugs’ is the regretted Sayers, of whose 
qualities and style—his incomparable power of hit- 
ting, his unequalled gift of ‘ timing,’ his extraordinary 
capacity of dodging and ‘ taking "—he volunteers a de- 
scription that makes one almost wish the hero were 
yet alive, and the comb of the redoubtable Boston 
Boy were still worth cutting. 

Plainly the heroes and demigods who used the ces- 
tus were ugly customers. When Odysseus rich in 
counsel ‘worked off that little mill’ with Irus, he 
‘smote him on the neck beneath the ear, and crushed 
in the bones, and straightway the dark blood gushed 
up through his mouth, and with a howl he fell in the dust 
and drave together his teeth as he kicked the ground "— 
crumpled him up, in fact, like a sheet of paper; while as 
for King Eryx (who had the honour to put them on with 
Herakles himself), his gloves, says Mr. Mitchell, ¢ still 
stained with blood and brains, were shown in the next 
generation to a degenerate race’ which stood appalled 
‘at their size and formidable aspect.’ But it is also 
plain from his analysis of the combat between Dares 
and Entellus aforesaid, that as artistic boxers they had 
all their rudiments to learn. They had no guard; 
straight hitting was unknown to them; they ‘mixed’ 
their hands for want of knowing any better; Mr. 
Mitchell enumerates three elementary faults in Virgil’s 
description of the mere act of ‘shaping, and notes 
that when Entellus ‘ missed his tip with the right’ 
and ‘came heavily to grass’ he did so because 
‘his feet were all wrong and his attitude so bad 
that . . . he toppled over bodily... To contrast 
all this with his remarks on Tom Sayers—as, for in- 
stance, this: ‘The perfect balance in which his weight 
was sustained on both legs enabled him to attack and 
retreat with such speed and care as to disconcert a 
heavier athlete "—is to suspect that Polydeuces himself 
would not have had much chance with Tom Spring ; 
while if Irus had not been Irus but Jack Randal, then 
would the fight have better become Pierce Egan’s pen 
than Homer's, for then would the patient, goodly Odys- 
seus have stood in need of all his patience and of all his 
goodliness not to have come off second-best. 

It is obvious that Mr. Mitchell so regrets the aboli- 
tion of the Ring as to be not altogether out of sym- 
pathy with that apology for the Ring which, under 
Queensberry Rules, is still found interesting, even ir- 
resistible, by fashionable and aristocratic London. 
Perhaps he dreams of its resuscitation ; and perhaps 
he is justified, for in these cases the prophetic soul 
is everything. Obviously, indeed, resuscitation is im- 
possible without the intervention of the State and the 
placing of the pugilist of the future on something of 
the same footing as was reserved for the gladiator of the 
past. In other words, the boxer of the New Departure 
must be public property: he must be licensed like a 
publican or a cabman, he must be salaried like a 
Government clerk, he must be as integral a part of the 
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national outfit as the Royal Academy or the Irish at 
Westminster; or the collective blackguardism of the 
future will be too strong for him, and his name will be 
even more a hissing and an offence than it was in the 
bad days after Farnborough. This, no doubt, is Social- 
ism; but so is Free Education Socialism, so are more 
‘tendencies’ than one cares to specify. Mr, Mitchell 
may take heart. In these days nothing Socialistic is 
impossible. Not even State-Protected Pugilism ; with 
ropes and stakes the matter of a Government contract, 
and an examination in Tamil and the Sixth of Euclid 
darkly brooding over all. 





‘ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA !° 
N R. Matthew Macfie, at the meeting of the 


Royal Colonial Institute, read a paper which 
calls for attention on more than one ground, His 
subject was ‘Aids to Australian Development "— 
which is of the deepest importance, and should be 
of supreme interest to Imperialist Britons—and his 
opinions on that head are charged with not less sense 
than authority ; for while he has given more than the 
‘brief glance” which some have thought sufficient to 
enable them to pronounce on the prospects of our 
Antipodean empire, he is not narrowed and _ preju- 
diced, as some others have been, by a lifetime spent 
away from Europe. He has spent ten years in Aus- 
tralia, ‘ among all classes * and evidently with both eyes 
open ; and assuming him to be a man who can estimate 
a thing when he views it all round, he is therefore 
better fitted to speak than most who have lately spoken 
on this particular subject. 

Mr. Mactie assured his audience, in sum, that the 
Australasian colonies have a great future ; and in that 
assurance no one will feel disposed to disagree with him, 
though every one will recognise that the promise of a 
great future is not such a promise as necessarily fulfils 
itself. Some have at times expressed the opinion that 
one or two of the colonies were recklessly treading the 
broad way that leadeth unto bankruptcy—spending 
millions on the construction of harbours and railways 
to ‘develop resources’ which were only supposed to exist. 
New Zealand, for instance, when she floated a new har- 
bour loan a year or two ago, found considerable diffi- 
culty in getting it taken up. But Mr. Macfie declares 
that colonial finance is quite sound, not to say prosper- 
ous, and the holders of colonial bonds need have no sense 
of insecurity. The colonies, he admits, have spent large 
sums on ‘ public works, but their ‘joint assets’ are 
worth five millions more than their debts—such assets 
being the ‘ public works’ aforementioned. To this 
there is obviously the answer, ‘That depends. Assets 
which are perishable, above all assets which are value- 
less except in the place and circumstances in which they 
stand, would bring in very little if they had to be 
realised... To which Mr. Macfie replies that there is 
neither risk nor chance of their being realised upon, 
and so arrives at the main point of his exposition. 
These public works are needed more, and are therefore 
more valuable, than ever; their proprietors, indeed, 
may some day soon wake to find themselves so wealthy 
as to be in danger of being accused by green-eyed 
jealousy of enjoying an ‘ unearned increment.’ For the 
real wealth of the colonies is still undeveloped : the 
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vast tracts of timber, the enormous deposits of mine- 
rals, the unfished fisheries, and chiefly the immense 
possibilities of field and vineyard, are practically un- 
touched. Mr. Macfie ventured to declare the ‘ absolute 
certainty” that Australia will become one of the largest 
and most productive ‘sources of wine and fruit in the 
whole world’; and he urged that that industry should 
have special attention. 

There can be no doubt that in urging the point Mr. 
Macfie is right. In the wealth of the soil and in the 
use it is put to lie the chances of Australasian com- 
mercial greatness. ‘The mineral wealth of Australia, 
now that it has to be laboriously mined for, cannot 
be regarded as a sufficient or secure source of income ; 
her pastoral wealth of wool and tinned and frozen 
What 
In the proper order of progress she ought next 
California, 


meat is becoming perilously unremunerative. 
then ¢ 
to advance to the fully agricultural stage. 
which has passed through much the same phases of 
development as herself, has long since advanced un- 
reservedly to the cultivation of wheat and of the vine, 
and she was not earlier by very many years in her com- 
mencement of her mineral period. How comes it that 
Australia is so slow to perceive her destiny and to seek 
it ? to leave behind the brutality of her mineral time 
and the barbarity of her pastoral period, and to advance 
freely to the fuller civilisation of an agricultural age ? 
It must be said that in the colonies there is a strong party 
(and Mr. Macfie does not shirk mention of the fact and 
its significance )—which cries * Australia for the Austra- 





lians !° not only in season but likewise so absurdly out of 
it that the colonial authorities are afraid to encourage 
even the most desirable immigrants ; and without immi- 
gration itwill take Australians very many years to pass to 
their next proper stage of development ; for agriculture, 
and especially viniculture, can only be practised with suc- 
; What with the 
active jealousy of this strong;party of Australasians, the 
timidity and purblindness of the colonial authorities, 
and the supineness of the Home Government, Australia 
is losing her opportunity and the mother country is 
sustaining an enormous loss. For every emigrant who 
leaves Great Britain for Australia to remain a citizen of 
the Empire three go to the United States to become aliens 
—and none needs to be reminded that they are the most 
active and healthy of our citizens who adventure over 


cess by a tolerably dense population. 


seas; and for every twelve gallons of wine made in 
Victoria last year (says Mr. Macfie) two hundred and 
twenty were made in California—and none needs to 
be told at this time of day that Australian wine (to 
say nothing of fruit both fresh and tinned) is as good 
in production and in promise as Californian. Let 
Australians look to these and kindred facts, and then 
consider whether by their present exclusive policy they 
are not wilfully or weakly permitting the chance of 
future prosperity to slip from them, and are not even 
incurring the risk of colonial insolvency. 





DR. BARNARDO ON TRIAL. 


HE secretary of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes has written 

to the papers ‘ that, owing to proceedings against 

us in the Queen’s Bench lately, an astonishing number 
of relatives have turned up demanding the dismissal 
from the homes of children admitted under a printed 
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and stamped agreement, and now being educated and 
trained therein.’ In other words, many people interested 
in the scheme are with or without reason dissatisfied ; 
and Dr. Barnardo is thus as it were put on his trial 
before the court of public opinion. If the verdict go 
against him, his work will no longer be supported, but 
must be given up as a failure. Whether this would be 
a good or a bad thing on the whole depends on many 
considerations. Dr. Barnardo’s scheme is certainly 
excellent. It proposes to take a number of the waifs 
and strays of London life at an age so early that bad 
habits are not yet hopelessly engrained in them, give 
their minds and bodies a sufficient yet simple training, 
and then transplant them to Canada where in due time 
they may become decent and reputable citizens. Now, 
for many years all seemed to go well; but lately a 
number of applications have been made, both to the 
Police Courts and to the High Court, by relatives of 
children who have been sent away in a summary man- 
ner, and of whose whereabouts no trace can be dis- 
covered. In the last case, that of the boy Gossage, the 
Court was clearly of opinion that as Dr. Barnardo had 
lost—(defendant asserted, no doubt truthfully, that he 
did not know where his former pupil was)— Dr. Bar- 
nardo is the proper person to find; which finding he 
was ordained to set about forthwith. 

Now we need not discuss whether the Doctor is or is 
not a man to be admired. No doubt he is of like 





passions with ourselves—a mixture of good and bad. 
He is certainly possessed of great energy and deter- 
mination and considerable organising power, and he 
has thus far succeeded in inducing the public to sup- 
port his ventures with some liberality. On the other 
hand he is acting, no doubt unconsciously, as if his end 
must justify his means: the praise of many years and 
the lay exercise of almost arbitrary power appearing 
to have somewhat turned his head, so that he has of 
late made small account of two principles, revered 
by the English common law, (1) the rights of parents 
and (2) the liberty of the subject. As regards the 
first, he seems to think that if a child is once placed 
in his Homes, there is an end to the parental con- 
trol. Now, no doubt the parents of his boys are often 
thriftless and improvident—nay, they may sometimes 
demand back their youngsters from sheer * cussedness,’ 
and a desire to give trouble; but the law cannot make 
a particular rule for each case, nor can it allow Dr. 
Barnardo to do so. His secretary in the letter quoted 
makes a preposterous threat. If parents want their 
children back they must reimburse the institution 
for what it has spent on them—which, of course, 
they ought to do; if they do not, then the mana- 
gers ‘are, if necessary, to take out a summons 
in the County Court against the defaulting party. 
Now, if the parents have means to satisfy a County 
Court judgment, their children ought not to be in 
these Homes, which are supported by public subscrip- 
tion; and if they are unable to ‘ pay up, how is the 
judgment to be enforced ? By a judgment summons and 
a committal order? Why, half-a-dozen such cases 
would altogether ruin the Homes. ‘Then the question 
of personal liberty is connected with that of parental 
guardianship, since the law places the parent in charge 
of this as well as the other rights of the infant or minor. 
In plain terms, Dr. Barnardo cannot spirit children about 
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as he has been doing. He is attacking our sacred _per- 
sonal rights, and whatever good he may do in indivi- 
dual cases will be more than balanced by his interference 
with the general principle of the liberty of subjects. All 
despotisms are benevolent in theory, but English people 
do not love them the more on that account. 

One cannot but hope that Dr. Barnardo will—(in 
words applied to a much less respectable person)— 
‘tak’ a thocht and men’” This is really a critical 
time for him and his work. If he can keep clear of 
the law courts and of writs of Habeas Corpus and 
voluminous affidavits—(with which luxuries he managed 
to dispense for many years)—his labours will be pro- 
sperous, and relatives will trouble him no more than 
they need. A little patience and prudence would have 
prevented the awkward applications and revelations 
which have pained and shocked those persons (and they 
were many) who sympathised with him in his task. If 
he cannot show these qualities, then must it be said of 
him that he has been tried and found wanting. They 
who take upon themselves a philanthropic mission must 
see that it is carried out in wise and cheerful submis- 
sion to the regulations which the policy of the State 
imposes ; otherwise they become a public nuisance. One 
hopes for Dr. Barnardo, but one also fears for him. He 
expresses himself with violence and bitterness; he adopts 
an aggrieved and peevish tone ; he is far from showing 
signs of reformation. How can he expect his boys to 
become peaceful and law-abiding citizens when he sets 
them such an example? This, at any rate, is clear: 
he must mend or be ended. 


GOVERNMENT TO THE RESCUE. 


HE new great London strike has been canvassed in 
all its particulars by half the newspapers in the 
three kingdoms. We do not propose to join the debate 
or seek any conclusions as to the justice of the men’s 
demands or the Company's proposals. But seeing here 
an example of the enormous loss and inconvenience in 
which millions of people may be involved—not in one 
great city alone, but in half-a-dozen at the same time if 
the trades-unions so will it—it seems to us that the 
sooner we come to a clear understanding of what can 
and cannot be done in such cases, what should not be 
attempted on the one hand nor forborne on the other, 
the better for us all. As often as these strikes recur, we 
may if we please use our individual wits in searching 
out the justice of the case, with a view to bestowing 
or withholding our sympathy and our cash. This is 
entirely in the discretion of each of us; and all that 
‘an be said to the purpose on that point is that too 
much care and caution can hardly be employed in the 
business. But since it is evident that occasions may 
arise when whole cities may be condemned to darkness, 
cold, and dread—(not to speak of an all but com- 
plete paralysis of business)—while certain workmen are 
settling their disputes with certain employers, we are 
compelled to ask whether this is a condition of things 
which the State should tolerate; and what means it 
has already taken or can properly take to mend it ? 
In the first place, we may as well put aside at once 
the idea that strikes can be prevented by State inter- 
ference or settled by State interposition. ‘The workmen 
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of these kingdoms cannot be forbidden to form them- 
selves into such unions as we see in operation, nor 
hindered in any endeavour to impose on employers 
any conditions that come into legal forms of contract. 
Wages, ‘shifts, hours of labour, holidays—the work- 
men are, and must remain, at liberty to demand what- 
ever conditions they please in such matters, no matter 
how preposterous they may seem or however ruinous 
they may threaten to become. Neither can any body 
of men be forced to work under terms of ‘ notice” longer 
or shorter than they refuse assent to, whether their 
reasons for refusing appear good or bad. — So much is 
settled. No doubt there is a law of conspiracy under 
which troublesome unionists might easily bring them- 
selves; but their leaders are pretty well read in the 
statutes that bear on their proceedings, and there 
is no law so hampering to them as to tempt in- 
fringement. Workmen may keep well within all the 
ordinary limits of free contract, and yet remain at 
liberty to inflict on vast communities all the loss, all 
the terror which some of the unions threaten to bring 
upon London while we write. The State can do no- 
thing to punish them; the State can do nothing even 
to prevent. 

But in effect it is not powerless either. Liberty for 
every labourer, liberty for every union of a hundred 
thousand labourers, to work on their own terms or not 
at all, is undeniable; and if it were possible for any 
company of employers to compel them by force or the 
menace of force to resign their choice, it would be 
for the State to step in to their protection. But, 
again, liberty for every employer to find the work- 
men wherever he can, and for every labourer to take 
the work that is offered on terms that satisfy him ? 
The one right is as perfect as the other, as necessary 
and undeniable. ‘The State is equally bound to stand 
between either and any endeavour to break it down by 
force or the menace of force: violence or the fear of 
violence. Are there ten men or a thousand willing to 
work for the London Gas Company on the terms it 
offers? In either case all the forces at the command 
of the State not only may be employed (if necessary) 
to secure them and the Company from molestation in 
coming together, but it would be a gross neglect of 
duty not to employ them for that purpose. It would 
be so if there were no more in the matter than the 
right of the individual citizen to protection in his law- 
ful business and no earthly purpose beyond keeping 
him safe and unmolested in it. Much more is involved in 
such strikes as this of the gas-stokers: here a grave menace 
to public safety comes into view. But the actual obliga- 
tions of the State remain the same; there is only a 
greater need for their fulfilment. Let them be fulfilled. 
Let them be fulfilled in every case, whether there is or 
is not a prospect of excessive inconvenience beyond the 
actual disputants. And when the Government con- 
siders how far its objections extend, let it remember that 
its horse, foot, and artillery are not supplied for defence 
against foreign foes alone. ‘They are supplied for the 
enforcement of law and order and the protection of 
every individual citizen in all that the law allows him 
todo. We can afford to forget that circumstance in 
ordinary times, and should of course prefer to be never 
reminded of it. But with such tremendous troubles 


and dangers as the trades-unions hold before our eves 
to-day, it must be recalled. 
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WHERE WAS HE? 
(MORE CONFIDENCES OF AN IRISH M.P.) 


CH, Doolan—ye spalpeen, ye divvle! Himself, 
Tim, himself is the bhoy ! 

Were the mud on his brogues, ‘Tim ? I know ut ; and 
still he’s our darlint and joy. 

Sure he’s off wid his Cushla Machree, and I riverence 
him, Doolan, becuz 

He don’t care a thraneen the more for the Grand Ould 
Man than for huz! 

Sure the cratur had promised to spake to um—help 
um to make up their mind ; 

But, ‘Tim, hwhat’s a promise to him? Hwhat’s a tele- 
scope, ‘Tim, to the blind ? 

When the gintlemen came he had mizzled 
wid his Cushla Machree ; 

And ‘ Where was he 7”. Och, Doolan, me jewel, to think 
that it might have been me / 


he’d gone 





They say he’s ¢a chill, Tim? <A chill is it? Doolan, 
they “re easy to please. 
Would an Irishman use such a word, ‘Tim, as * chill” to 
his Cushla Machrees ? 
No, Doolan me bhoy, he’s our Chief, and betune our- 
selves, Tim, we can say 
That it’s all in contimpt of the Saxon the hayro’s been 
hiding away. 
In scarn of the Bloody and Brutal, his dynamite and 
his police ! 
In disdain of the ould, antient foeman that gives him 
no rest and no peace ! 
And he’s right, Tim, he’s right; for I know that if J 
had a Cushla Machree 
It isn’t of him ye’d be asking, ‘ Where is he ?’—No, 
Doolan, it’s me! 
IN A DOCKYARD. 
VI.—MACHINE-GUNS AND TORPEDOES. 
HERE are few more interesting, and in their way 
more admirable, things to look at than a machine- 
gun. Among those few is the torpedo. Machine-guns 
and torpedoes together form a large part of the arma- 
ment of modern ships. More than that, vessels are 
specially constructed to use them and to be used against 
them. One may say that they are a commanding 
feature of our modern equipment for naval war. For 
their sake the build of ships and their fittings, the 
training of officers and men, have all been modified, 
vast sums of money have been spent, and whole estab- 
lishments provided. If they are looked at only as 
things of mechanical ingenuity and skilled workman- 
ship, they deserve it all. When, however, they are 
looked upon as weapons to be used in actual warfare, 
one cannot help doubting whether they will ever prove 
worth their cost, and, still more, whether they will ever 
justify that sacrifice of useful qualities which has been 
made in the vessels designed to use them. 

There is a claim made for the machine-gun which 
is undoubtedly founded on sound reasoning. It is that 
if you can pour a shower of bullets quick and thick on 
a given belt of space over which an enemy is advanc- 
ing, you can make it too hot for him. If your shower 
of bullets is long enough and close enough, there is 
no need to aim at more than the belt of space, whether 
it be land or water, and you kill or destroy everything 
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on it. ‘This has been proved on shore by rifle and 
artillery fire, and would be quite as easily proved at sea. 
If, again, you can administer this douche of bullets 
not from a line of rifles or batteries of guns but from 
a single machine worked by a couple of men or so, you 
effect a great economy in the human force you have to 
employ to do a given amount of hurt to your enemy. 
All that is self-evidently true, and therefore it cannot 
be doubted by any one that machine-guns will have 
their use. But this is not the whole truth. There are 
other facts about machine-guns which are apt to be 
overlooked when their praises are sung. One of them 
is that the machine-gun is a terribly expensive weapon 
—expensive, we mean, in the proper sense of the word. 
It spends at a prodigal rate. A weapon which fires 
800 cartridges in a minute, as some of them can, fires 
8000 in ten minutes; and if five of them are in 
action together the number of cartridges spent in ten 
minutes will be 40,000. Obviously, therefore, such a 
weapon must be fed with large quantities of ammuni- 
tion, and that again can only be supplied by a con- 
siderable force of men employed incessantly in coming 
and going. Further, you must have a vast reserve of 
ammunition at hand, or else the machine-guns are 
liable to become useless for want of provender. It is 
generally believed that this is what happened the 
Italians in their action with the Abyssinians at Dogali. 
Certainly their machine-guns stopped firing early, and 
did not save the Europeans from being trampled under 
foot by the Ras Aloula’s horsemen. Even on land, 
therefore, it is doubtful whether machine-guns would 
be useful enough to compensate for the long train 
of ammunition waggons they must drag behind 
them. On board ship, where there is no means of 
refilling the powder magazine, their use must needs 
be closely limited. Continuous employment would 
soon use up the cartridges—and then the guns would 
be a mere show. But it is certain that the tendency 
of men in action is at all times to fire too quick, and 
the easier rapid-firing is made the greater will be the 
waste of bullets. Granted, however, that these guns are 
always used with judgment, it still remains true that 
this judgment will have to be shown in using them 
very sparingly and at exactly the right moment. After 
all, you can miss even with a machine-gun. It can be 
fired too soon or too late, too high or too low: and 
then it does no more harm than another weapon, and 
it does waste cartridges on a great scale. On the mov- 
ing platform of a ship’s deck, or the still less steady 
platform supplied by its armed tops, accuracy of aim 
is never easily attained. The delicacy of these weapons 
is undeniable, and so is the fact that they can only be 
used with effect by exceptionally steady men excep- 
tionally well trained. It is surely open to question 
whether weapons which can only be sparingly used, 
can only be worked by specially trained hands, are 
particularly liable to get out of order, and have no more 
power to take aim themselves than other firearms, will 
prove of very material use on the average in war, 
although they may be dreadfully effective under favour- 
able circumstances. 

As for the torpedo, which has a polemic literature to 
itself, we hold it idle to speculate on what can be done 
with it in war. There is something to argue from when 
one is dealing with ships and guns; for, however their 
form may be modified, a ship is a ship and a gun is a 
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gun. <A torpedo is a mere guess. It has been proved, 
indeed, that if you put a mine under a ship’s bottom 
and blow it up, you can destroy the ship; but that was 
known to Prince Rupert two hundred and thirty years 
ago. A Chilian ship has been destroyed by an infernal 
machine smuggled alongside her. In the American 
Civil War vessels ran on sunk mines, and came to grief. 
In the Russo-Turkish War the Russians caught the crew 
of a Turkish gun-boat asleep, and blew her up: they 
might just as well have cut her out in the old style— 
much better, in fact, for they would have had the prize. 
In the half-ridiculous scrimmage between the Shah 
and the Huascar a torpedo fired by the English ship 
frightened the Peruvians out of their wits, and sent 
them bolting inte shallow water. But what has not 
happened is that a torpedo has been launched by 
one ship at another, both being under way, has 
hit her, and having hit her has gone off and done 
a damage. In the meantime, these facts are known 
about the torpedo :—(1.) A ship carries very few of 
them: only eight or so. (2.) The process of putting 
them in the tubes is a long one, and while it is being 
got through a hundred accidents of battle may happen. 
(3.) It has never been proved that aim can be taken with 
them when both the ship aiming and the ship aimed at 
are moving. (4.) If they miss they lie about, a danger 
to friend as well as foe. (5.) A small obstacle will stop 
them. (6.) A smaller obstacle will turn and send them 
careering God knows where. (7.) If they do strike a 
ship it is not certain that they will explode, since the 
smallest derangement of their internal mechanism spoils 
them. (8.) If they go off they must do so at a particu- 
lar angle, or their power is wasted in the production 
of an artificial waterspout, and the ship struck may not 
be a penny the worse. We really do not think that 
much reliance need be placed on a weapon of which 
these things are true. Of course if the day is fine, if 
the enemy stays still, / he keeps a Turkish outlook, 
if he has no boom or nets, ?/ you strike at the 
right angle, if the explosion occurs at just the proper 
second—why, then you may destroy the enemy! Whether 
an officer of judgment would rely on such a catena 
of ‘ifs’ is a question which it is really unnecessary 
to ask. And yet it is for the sake of a weapon of 
this sort that we have spent millions, have taken away 
part of the scanty space left in our more modern ships 
by their innumerable engines, and have greatly com- 
plicated the training of officers and men. More than 
that, we have built a whole swarm of vessels for the 
express purpose of carrying torpedoes and discharging 
them. In order that they may do this, we have sacri- 
ficed every single quality which a sea-worthy boat 
ought to have. The torpedo-boats cannot confessedly 
be inhabited at sea for more than three days by the 
strongest man. ‘They cannot fight the sea, which is 
the daily enemy of every ship; and yet it was sup- 
posed that they were to fight the sea, and a human 
enemy besides. ‘There are many examples in modern 
navies of the handiwork of the inventor who is for 
ever striving to make better bread than can be made 
out of wheat; but none of them can be compared to 
the torpedo and torpedo-boat. 

[NoTE.—We specially invite the attention of our readers to 
this series of articles, which sets forth certain facts on the sub- 
ject of naval design and construction not hitherto published.— 
Ep. S. O.] 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


\ JHAT were Christchurch without a Gaisford or a 
) Liddell? How could Balliol have grown to be 
what it is but for the devout care of Jenkyns, Scott, and 
Jowett? The last and the most famous of these three 
famous names has been a Balliol man since he won the 
scholarship at fifteen; and the ‘Balliol man,’ who has 
played always a prominent and sometimes a mischievous 
part in the politics of the last thirty years, has been to a 
very great extent the work of his hands. More men of 
eminence in the public service and in public life have had 
him for their guide and friend (he is not strictly a philo- 
sopher) than probably any other living teacher can boast. 
It has been his lot, too, to awaken feelings the re- 
verse of affectionate. Twenty-five years ago he was the 
leader of the Broad Church and Liberal party in the 
University, as Mansel was the leader of the Tories. See 
how the excellent Wordsworth speaks of him in the 
Replies to Essays and Reviews; inquire of any country 
parson who happened to be a pupil of Mr. James Riddell’s, 
and you get the very opposite of the view of Sir Alexander 
Grant, who dedicated his last edition of the Ethics to the 
Master as to ‘the wisest and the best man I have ever 
known.’ ‘These angry passions still linger faintly on, but 
the yearly inoculation with them is a thing of the past. 
Something of this is due to a change in the Master himself. 
He is less prone than of yore to annoy the High Church 
party in mere wantonness; and his appearances at feasts 
which commemorate the opening of dissenting seminaries 
are mere survivals, and do but indicate the wish to keep 
up a long-established reputation for being ‘broad’: at all 
events, are evidence of no feeling other than sincere re- 
gard towards the Church of England. 

politics have become more Conservative. 


Then, too, his 

There is no 
better Unionist in England; and it is impossible some- 
times not to think of him and not a few of his contem- 
poraries as haunted by a poignant regret for the final out- 
come of that bad political creed for which they compro- 
mised themselves with the enthusiasm of youth. And, 
lastly, advancing years have mellowed and not hardened 
him: though to say that he is more genial now than once 
he was must not be held in any wise as an acceptance of 
the legends which hang about his early and his middle 
years. The mass of floating tradition in which he is en- 
veloped waxes in volume from year to year. One genera- 
tion of freshmen unto another recounts his sayings, and 
declares with trembling all his mighty acts. But most of 
the best stories of the Master the Master himself has been 
known to tell of Dr. Jenkyns. 

His has been an exceptionally busy life. To have 
translated Plato and prefixed a copious introduction to 
each of the Dialogues, to have translated and annotated 
Thucydides and the Politics, to say nothing of commenting 
on some of the Pauline epistles and writing many sermons 
and several essays, might well seem no mean record even 
for fifty years of work. But Mr. Jowett has done far 
more. Inthe midst of these labours he has performed 
the work of tutor at a college where the tutors are not 
under-worked ; he has superintended the affairs of that 
college since he became its head, and piloted it through 
a sea of severe financial troubles; and for four years, 
while the Politics were in the press, he was the most ener- 
getic Vice-Chancellor ever known. It is true that in some 
of his translations he has had assistance. The first edition 
of the Plato was full of ‘howlers’ which an accurate scholar 
had to eliminate for the second. But all his books bear 
his mark: whether free from error or not, they read well. 
Indeed, it will perhaps be acknowledged some day that Mr. 
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Jowett is one of the few men of the present age who can 
write English as English ought to be written: in some- 
thing of the sense it was written, for example, by Dr, 
Johnson. That is to say, he uses every word in precisely 
the sense in which it ought to be used; he is dignified, 
self-restrained, and idiomatic; his instrument is as in- 
capable of the elaborate and brazen discord of a Farrar as 
it is of the simple wooden bray of a Fremantle. <A _ wit 
once suggested that the Master’s sermons should be col- 
lected and published under the title of Glimpses into the 
Obvious. The jape is not without its point, but even the 
jester might acknowledge that he has known him deliver 
sermons from the pulpits of Balliol Chapel and St. Mary’s 
the like of which for impressiveness of matter and beauty 
of style will hardly be heard in England save, perchance, 
at Peterborough or in St. Paul’s. The proposed collection 
has not yet been made, so he who desires to make Mr. 
Jowett his model must turn elsewhere : let us say to the 
introduction to the Republic or to the essay On the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture. These he will find to be master- 
pieces of lucid, classical, and, to be brief, good English. 
The delicate, old-fashioned bouquet which clings about the 
sentences is the crowning excellence of a prose style which 
could not better serve the end for which it is designed, nor 
more closely fit the thoughts it is intended to convey. 
But, after all, Mr. Jowett’s greatest work is not what he 
has done as a translator or as an essayist in the face of 
the public but rather what has been going on for half a 
century in the privacy of the College. Here, indeed, he 
exercises an extraordinary influence, and the name of those 
among his pupils who have proved themselves for the 
most part excellently fitted to serve God in Church and 
State is Legion. The secret of his spell is less obvious 
than its strength, which indeed the most careless can- 
not but observe. It is quite different from Professor 
Green's, for example. No type of mind, perhaps, is so 
apt to cast its fascination over youth as that of the 
true philosopher, and no type of mind, it may be added, 
is so rare. The spectacle of a man following whither- 
soever the argument leads, ever ready to examine and 
re-examine his own opinions, ever eager to suggest 
fresh points of view, and retaining in middle life the 
keenest interest in metaphysical and ethical questions, 
is one which seldom fails to evoke the enthusiasm of any 
well-disposed young man who has any taste for specula- 
tion. But such a spectacle the Master does not now at 
least present. The opinions of his youth are the opinions 
of his age, and the processes by which he arrived at them 
he has clean forgotten, which is precisely what your true 
philosopher never does. Many a metaphysical young 
Scot, with the presumptuous ardour which only the 
philosophical classes of a northern University can in- 
spire, has found heckling the Master, after reading 
him a ‘Greats’ essay, an agreeable and invigorating pas- 
time; until his questions have suddenly ceased to be 
answered at all, and stony silence has brooded o’er the 
scene. These opinions of the Master, it must be owned, 
are sometimes by no means of a satisfying nature to the 
budding Kant or the fledgling Hegel, though doubtless 
the wheel will come round again, and after many years they 
will once more constitute for the neophyte an adequate 
philosophy of things. The Master, in truth, is more of a 
Cephalus than of a Socrates. He bestows on his dis- 
ciples the kindly fruits of a long and wide experience. 
His teaching is the teaching of a man who sees 
life steadily and sees it whole; above all, it is the 
teaching of a man who possesses in no ordinary mea- 
sure the faculty of reading his fellow-men. _ Balliol 
is now one of the largest colleges in the University. 
But the ability, the industry, the tastes, the pursuits, 
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the very modes of thought of every undergraduate in 
residence are familiar to the Master’s penetrating and 
retentive mind. Over and over again has some seemingly 
casual remark of his rev saled to a man as in a flash 
some truth about himself of which before he was 
scarcely conscious. Now this sort of wisdom, this un- 
erring ‘insight into character, is more valuable in the 
head of a college than any quantity of speculative 
ability. It is common sense rising to the level of genius. 
It has been the possession of all the world’s greatest men, 
ancient and modern ; and the fact that he himself enjoys 
it in no small degree has perhaps made the Master look 
with feelings of peculiar esteem upon two in whom 
it was pre-eminent. Johnson and Wellington are the 
Master’s heroes; and which of the ‘dear sons of memory’ 
are worthier ? 

One other element in the Master’s influence must be 
mentioned, but only mentioned, here ; and that is his un- 
wearied and unvarying kindness. It is no business of 
ours to discuss the private virtues and defects of any 
modern man; but to have said nothing at all on this point 
were to have left the picture incomplete and even more 
unsatisfactory than so brief a sketch must necessarily be 
to those whose thoughts revert with affection to Balliol 
and with devotion to its Master--their best, their truest, 


their staunchest friend. 


FASHION IN FICTION. 


\ THEN Lord Tennyson proclaimed that our little 

systems had their day he was not saying a new 
thing or saying it in a particularly new manner. And 
yet, if to quote is to commend, few of his lines have been 
more widely approved. The curate whose sentimentality 
is dashed with cynicism was always wont to remind us, 
when preaching from Lcc/esiastes, that the times change 
and we change in them. Possibly he remarked that its 
satin dress failed to conceal the indecent nakedness of the 
platitude ; for he now makes Jn Memoriam a fatigue to 
us instead. We all want a new fashion of saying that 
fashions change ; and many of us would do well to re- 
member that the function of fashions does not end there. 
They change : but they also do other things. 

The silk hat of to-day is not the silk hat of six months 
ago, or even of three months less than that. Simple as it ap- 
pears to the uninitiated, it is capable of hundreds of subtle 
variations ; and the Londoner who respects himself would 
sooner bear upon his forehead the Mark of the Beast than 
ahat of the wrong block. This is a fashion of little im- 
portance, its chief use being to enable the flunkey to form 
a quick and accurate diagnosis of the social status of the 
caller, while at the same time it is probably good for the 
maker of hats. But other fashions have done more than 
that. If there are any Esthetes alive now, they would pro- 
bably tell us that the Asthetic Movement did much more. 
And they would be right. It showed a variety of dull 
people, who had never before attracted any attention what- 
ever, how easy it was to make themselves ridiculous in 
the eyes of three-quarters of the world, and at the same 
time to win some reputation for a mystical fineness 
of perception from the remainder. It is said that one 
of the Old Leaders of the movement still points out in 
London streets the Disciple who finally ruined it. This 
disciple, with whom the gods had intended it to be 
otherwise, wore the abbreviated nether-garment and the 
lengthened hair—wore them publicly. And then, and 
not till then, the Esthetic Movement was doomed. It 
left much that was good behind it. Possibly the philan- 
thropie craze of to-day will do the same thing, when the 
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prigs are all dead, and the desire to be picturesque is not 
confounded with higher motives. 

There is fashion in books as in all else. To-day we 
stifle ourselves with French realism, to-morrow we excite 
ourselves over the tea-parties of the Boston School: 
each vagary has its turn. At present fashion permits us 
to go to sleep over one of two things—the book of adven- 
tures or the philosophical novel. The craving for tiger- 
stories is almost satiated now ; but it seems that a long 
time may yet elapse before the Young Man ceases to be 
charmed with the Agnostic who perverts the curate in 
twenty minutes, while the Young Woman surrenders her 
admiration for the Curate who converts the Agnostic in 
the last chapter. If the cry of a few generations back 
was ‘Give us a haughty earl!’ the ery of the readers of 
to-day is ‘Give us the regulation agnostic!’ If the regu- 
lation agnostic is not in stock, we are willing to accept a 
little mesmerism or thought-reading as a substitute. The 
fashion in fiction that changes with changing times is not 
an unmixed good. It may tempt the critic to judge a story 
more by its likeness to a class than by its individual charac- 
teristics. It does most certainly lead the ordinary reader 
to narrow his appreciations, to be dwelling continually 
on one subject until the inevitable boredom ensues, until 
the faults make him forget the very merits which origin- 
ally blinded him to the faults. We may select a new hat 
because it is the fashion, and discard it because its shape 
has ceased to be popular; but it is obviously unfair to 
treat books in this way. A good book should be a pos- 
session for ever, and a bad book has no business to be 
fashionable even for a time. It is the province of honest 
and competent reviews to make us value a book for its 
own sake, if we value it at all. That fashions should 
change with different people is more natural. The novels 
of Ouida, with their deep insight into the mysteries of the 
menu and the manners of the aristocracy, must win the 
heart of every cook. The bold and brawny footman 
probably inclines rather to the stirring romances, the 
many elepha::ts, and the one comic character—equally 
elephantine—of Mr. Rider Haggard. The butler, sombre 
and reserved, in whose bosom are locked the awful secrets 
of the cellar, reads assiduously the wily detective story, 
proclaims with truthfulness and humility how he himself 
‘spotted the wrong man,’ and needs no other evidence to 
show that here, and here only, is modern literature at its 
highest. There are many who are not butlers who be- 
lieve that to make the reader spot the wrong man is in 
itself a literary achievement ; and there are many authors 
fully prepared to ery and cut themselves with knives, if 
by so doing they could produce one detective who was not 
exactly like some other detective. 

But it is not always easy to discover the reason why 
one reader chooses one peculiar fashion of book. Why, 
for instance, do light-hearted and high-spirited girls deli- 
berately select a novel whose last chapters must infallibly 
make them cry? Why does the sentimental curate—to 
whom reference has already been made—fleet the time 
lightly in chuckling over an American humourist? Pei- 
haps they take their books as a corrective to natural 
tendencies, which is by no means unwise. It is easier 
to see why those books which deal with the high life are 
read almost exclusively by the lower middle classes. It is 
there that they secure by imagination the luxuries which 
fate has denied them in any other form. The junior of some 
twenty clerks becomes for a season the last of a hundred 
earls. The silk hat of commerce comes shining forth a 
coronet. The ‘ bed-sitting-room,’ so freely advertised in 
the cheaper evening papers, is transformed into exquisitely 
furnished chambers. The short black clay takes the new 
fragrance of a priceless Havana, and the small beer{tastes 
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almost palatable under the style and title of Johannisberg. 
The poor little clerk himself, whose testimonials prove 
his respectability and whose looking-glass witnesses to his 
uncomeliness, rides hard, drinks hard, bedevils all women 
by his beauty, and is as wicked as the best of us. At last 
he puts the book aside, and goes to bed in a state of 
mental intoxication. Some of the glamour still rests 
upon him next morning, the atmosphere of high life 
pervades the office, and he is distinctly supercilious in his 
manner to the errand-boy. ‘The critics all call him a snob 
for reading such a book, but he has hurt no one except 
the errand-boy, and he has pleased himself. And why 
should he spare the sensibilities of his inferiors? The 
earl never did it ; nor for that matter do the critics. 





SCOTS DRINK.—I. 


D* QUINCEY, who has claims as an authority on in- 

toxicants, opined in his stately way that ‘our 
northern climates have universally the taste latent, if not 
developed, for powerful liquors.’ He may be right ; but 
as a matter of fact the taste has developed very slowly. In 
early times it prevailed chiefly in climates where the grape 
was grown, in latitudes where bang and similar brews fired 
the savage breast. Moreover, once a race had made choice 
of its liquor it clung thereto with a more than superstitious 
tenacity, and might be induced to change even its religion 
with less reluctance and a lighter sense of misgiving. Per- 
haps it was not so much a matter of appetite as of senti- 
ment. By its connection with the rites of hospitality and 
the main episodes of social life, the liquorof a people became 
in some sort the symbol of its patriotism and its nobler 
human feelings. Doubtless the increase of travel, the inter- 
mixture of races, and the intercommunion between nations, 
has tended partly to obliterate these ancient predilections ; 
but even yet it will be found generally that the even 
partial adoption by one nation of another's liquor is to some 
extent an evidence of reciprocal respect and good-will. 
It was not till after the accession of Dutch William to the 
throne of England that Englishmen began to develop 
that affection for gin which in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century led to such extraordinary excesses, and 
inspired the excellent Hogarth with one of his worst and 
coarsest ‘ moralities.. On the other hand, it is only very 
recently that the Englishman has taken kindly to Scots 
whisky, and this has been at least coincident with a better 
appreciation of the Scot. It was long after James vi. be- 
came James 1. ere the Scot contrived to produce a favour- 
able impression. His uncouth habits, his harsh speech, 
his pedantic and pretentious Puritanism, his shameless 
thrift, and his imperturbable self-complacency were visited 
with opprobrium tempered by mockery and jest. By con- 
tact with the Englishman he has certainly improved in 
many ways ; but it is as certain that the Englishman has 
benefited by the intercourse, and now from undue depre- 
ciation has probably passed even to over-estimation of 
Scottish merits. Has the English vogue for Scots whisky 
no connection with a lurking suspicion that it may have 
been an influence in the production of the Scot? that 
while ‘the haillsome parritch’ is perhaps chiefly respon- 
sible for his stamina, whisky even more than Calvinism 
has been his main discipline and inspiration? It will 
perhaps not disabuse the Southron mind on this point to 
be informed that historically whisky is no more the na- 
tional beverage of Scotland than the kilt is the national 
dress or Gaelic the national language. But whatever 
significance attach in different parts to this statement, 
there can be no doubt whatever as to its truth. There 
is abundant documentary evidence to show that ale was 
the universal beverage in the Lowlands as early as the 
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thirteenth century ; and the presumption is that its use 
in Caledonia was coéval with the arrival of our Saxon 
forefathers. Among the nobles, however, wine was 
very much in use from the thirteenth century onwards, 
and for several centuries it was drunk more generally 
among the upper classes in Scotland than among their 
correspondents in the south. This no doubt was greatly 
owing to the friendly relations between Scotland and 
France. The staple was claret, though Malvoisie, Canary, 
Madeira, and other wines were imported at an early 
period. 


liquor ; and, although occasionally sold by Edinburgh 


Still, claret never became the Scots national 


vintners at a very early period, it could not be had even in 
good country inns till the eighteenth century. In The 
Friars of Berwick, which may be assigned to the end of 
the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
‘silly friars, Robert and Allan, are regaled ‘in the won- 
drous good hostelrie, without the town, on ‘stoups of ale 
with bread and cheese’ ; and there was evidently nothing 
better on tap, for among the materials brought by the 
amorous Friar John for his surreptitious feast with the 
landlady, while the other friars were supposed to be 
asleep in the loft, were 

‘ Ane pair of bossis good and fine, 

They hold ane gallon-full of Gascon wine.’ 


That ale was considered good enough even for the richest 
merchants may also be inferred from The Priests of Peebles. 
The successful trafficker therein described had waxed 

*Sae full of worldis wealth and win 

His hand hejwash in ane silver basin’ ; 
but in regard to his table provisions it is deemed sufficient 
to state that his wife 

‘Had no doubt of dearth of a/e nor bread.’ 
In the regulations issued by the Scottish Privy Council 
on 27th August 1602—about a century later—for the meals 
of the masters and bursars of the University of Glasgow, 
ale is the only liquor recognised : ‘ The first meis, consist- 
ing of the FYVE MAISTERIS, sall have to thair disjoyne 
ane quhyte breid of ane pund wecht in a sowpe, with the 
remains of a peice beif or mutton resting of the former 
day, with thair pynt of aill amangis thame. To thair denner 
they sal have ordinarlie quhyt breid aneuch, with fyve 
choppnis of sufficient guid and better nor the common sell aill in 
the toun, with ane dische of bruise, and ane uther of skink 
or kaill, a piece of soddon muttoun, another, of beif, salt 
or fresche, according to the season, ane roist of veill or 
muttoun with a foull or cunyng, ora pair of dowis or chik- 
kins, or uther siclyk secund rost as the seasoun gevis. And 
siclyk to thairsupper.’ According to our modern notions, 
the solids on which the masters fared were more sumptu- 
ous than the liquids. The only meal at which liquor 
was allowed to the bursars was dinner: ‘ane quart of 
aill.” From the Acts passed by Parliament in the six- 
teenth century regulating the price of ale so that the 
seller might have no undue advantage of the buyer, it is 
plain that the liquor was regarded as a necessary article 


of diet. In those pre-Lawsonian years the design of the 
Acts was to encourage, not discourage, its use. Drunken- 


ness does not appear to have been a popular vice. It was 
by no means severely dealt with even by the Reformers, 
although after the Reformation regulations were passed in 
Edinburgh and other cities closing all taverns and ale- 
houses at ten o'clock. 

The quantity of wine which about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century came into the general market 
appears to have been comparatively small. In 1508 the 


Edinburgh magistrates decided that the vintners should 
appoint four or five persons of their faculty to buy the 
‘hale hoip’ of wine and divide it equally. 


For a long 
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while after, however, the king (or queen), the prelates, and 
the nobility claimed wine almost as a perquisite of their 
own. In the reign of Mary regulations were more than 
once passed not only fixing its price but forbidding im- 
porters to sell their supply until the Queen, prelates, 
earls, lords, and barons be first stakit’; and when the 
wine duties were imposed in 1608 the nobles were speci- 
ally exempted from payment. It is curious as well as in- 
structive to note that John Knox, strongly as he denounced 
the luxurious and sensuous habits of the Catholic clergy 
of his time, retained till his dying day that relish for 
French drink which he had no doubt acquired when a 
priest. Much as he railed against the French mote in Queen 
Mary’s eye, he was all unconscious of the beam of claret 
in his own. Amid the stern and severe thoughts which 
seemed to form the staple of his meditations on his death- 
bed, as recorded by Richard Bannatyne, the pleasant and 
kindly homeliness of the following incident stands out in 
curiously piquant relief: ‘The Setterday,’ says Bannatyne, 
‘John Durie and Archbald Stewart come in about twelve 
houris, not knowing how seike he was; and for thair 
cause come to the table, which was the last tyme that 
ever he sat at ony thereafter; for he caused peirce ane 
hoggeid of wine which was in the seller, and willed the 
said Archbald send for the same so long as it lasted, for 
he would never tarie’ (live) ‘untill it wer drunken.’ 


RESULTS OF DIVORCE. 


TINHE Divorce Court has for a large portion of the public 

throughout the kingdom a somewhat unholy attrac- 
tion. In London its portals are guarded with some care, 
so that it is not every passer-by who is admitted. But 
people filter in somehow, and crowd it with a very miscel- 
laneous audience. ‘The solicitor’s junior clerk or office- 
boy loves to spend here an odd five minutes; hither, 
too, repairs young Mr. Briefless when first he dons wig 
and gown. The newspapers report its proceedings with 
special fulness ; and such reports are sometimes a terror 
to evil-doers, if not always a praise to them that do 
well, For the genuine lawyer the court, unless he regu- 
larly practises therein, has no allurements, because there 
is searcely any scientific law about its subject-matter, 
and the constantly recurring tale of weakness, wrong- 
doing, and shame soon comes to wear a dreary aspect of 
monotony. It is all within narrower limits than one might 
suppose. Of course it is only a selection—only the curio- 
sities—fished out by the reporter's angle from the mass, 
which is brought under the public notice. The wide- 
spread interest in these curiosities is not mere love of 
nasty detail: from several points of view it is amply 
justified. 

The Divorce Court in its modern development is a sub- 
stitute for the sword, and its workings have been highly 
favourable to the interests of morality. It is not so very 
long ago that the outraged husband had but one resource : 
he must try to kill or to be killed. This was all in favour 
of Don Juan. It 


popular imagination: he was usually a better pistol or 


gave him a fine swaggering air in the 
a deadlier sword than his more commonplace opposite. 
Then the details of his misdeeds were hidden. Women 
themselves looked with complacency upon him. For cen- 
turies the betrayed husband was the laughing-stock of all 
Europe; take him away and you very perceptibly shrink 
the bulk of the popular literature of the past. In France 
the theme still lives, and the Happiest of the Three (as 
Labiche describes him) seems well-nigh as inspiriting a jest 
as ever; but that is because the old methods of redress 
on the whole obtain. With us, at least, the Divorce Court 
wrought a great change. It ‘showed up’ very effectually 
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the hollowness of the splendid legend ; it roughly tore 
away the gilding. Details of petty artifice, fraud, mean- 
ness, all the baser wiles of human nature, were laid bare. 
Don Juan, no longer attractive, sneaked indeed ‘an ex- 
ceeding knave.’ And then it fell so heavily upon his 
pocket! And cross-examination lent a new terror to 
adultery! The effect of it all was to turn the jest against 
him. He took the place of the man he had injured as the 
popular butt; and for this salutary change we have to 
thank our modern Divorce Court. 

Of course it is not from a high sense of duty that 
the public read the reports of its proceedings. It is be- 
cause they are interesting in themselves, and from many 
points of view properly so, for no class of cases present 
completer pictures of life and manners than these. In 
purely criminal matters there is invariably something 
repulsive and abnormal, yet it has been well remarked by 
one of the most eminent of living lawyers that if you wish 
to know how the people of England lived and thought in 
past centuries you will learn it best from the State Trials. 
But these are tragedies ; here there is more of melodrama 
or comedy, genteel or otherwise. Abundance of what 
dramatic critics call ‘diverting situations’ are revealed. 
Thus the Campbell Case, the Crawford-Dilke Case, many 
another case that one could name, presents a complete view 
of ‘ English as she is lived’ among well-to-do people in our 
own time. The historian of another generation will find 
such abundance of detail as to eating, drinking, visiting, re- 
creation—all the social functions, in fact—in these reports 
that he will be able therefrom to reconstruct a perfect 
picture of our every-day life. People like to read even 
trivial personal details about notabilities. What else 
makes the ‘ What the World Says’ of one journal and the 
‘Entre Nous’ of another so popular? And yet the para- 
graphs under these headings are mainly back-stairs gossip, 
and are often very palpable inventions. Here everything is 
sworn to, and everything is submitted to the searching test 
of cross-examination. Is it all true on that account? As 
for details not vital to the main issue we may safely say 
‘yes’; but as to the main issue itself in such trials a curious 
code of morals, or rather of honour, is said to prevail. 
Long ago the deceiver, gay or otherwise, had his code of 
honour. It was quite permissible to deceive the husband 
though he were your intimate friend: it was quite per- 
missible to ruin the wife by any artifice or deception which 
the ingenuity of evil might suggest ; that would not banish 
you from the society of your equals: but when called to 
account you were at least obliged to show physical cour- 
age. You had to run your chance of being pinked or 
riddled. If you turned your back on your adversary, then 
society promptly turned its back on you. Whatever else 
your reputation as a gentleman had survived, it could not 
survive that. Now, if rumour err not, the detected, or at 
least suspected, deceiver is still expected to show courage, 
but of a peculiar moral kind. No gentleman, it is averred, 
will hesitate to commit perjury when he finds himself 
acting the part of co-respondent—a difficult part to play, 
it will be conceded, with grace and dignity. He must 
affront the terrors of the Old Bailey with such courage as 
he may. Thus to lie like a co-respondent is the first duty 
of a gentleman in this position. After all, you do not 
run much risk. The law, like Jove, is inclined to laugh 
at lovers’ perjuries; and they who attend courts are 
cynically wont to remark that in cases where horses or 
women are concerned there is sure to be hard swearing. 
Be this as it may, no one is prosecuted for perjury com- 
mitted in giving evidence in a divorce case: which fact is 
a curiosity or not, as you choose to take it. 

There is another quite legitimate interest which attracts 
people to the study of a great divorce suit, and that is 
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the interest of plot: that interest which makes mankind 
in every age and at every age demand a story. The 
incidents that form the subject-matter of many law cases 
happen so to speak suddenly and without premeditation. 
Here the main fact is invariably preceded by a long array 
of incidents. The modern novelist, like the divorce 
lawyer, ‘is beholden to love, since the manifestations of 
that passion give both their employment. Indeed, there 
is much similarity between the plot of a novel and the 
plot of an action for divorce: there is the same passion, 
with the same variety of incident connected by one 
central idea. The dénouement in both is not the same. 
The orthodox termination of the novel is marriage: 
the orthodox termination of the suit is a decree nist with 
costs. In one respect the court has the advantage of the 
book. You are not dealing with the lay figures, always 
touched up, often impossible, of the novelist, but with 
actual joys and sorrows caused by the interpenetration 
and the evolution of living human passions. English 
novel writing is a conventional art ; the author is fettered 
by limitations which compel him to Bowdlerise experience. 
He cannot use as material a great mass of the facts which 
lie about him. He is a painter forbidden to employ cer- 
tain colours, and so obliged to give up the hope of produc- 
ing certain effects. No doubt he has his compensations. 
If realism were the only thing to be aimed at, a verbatim 
report of proceedings in the Divorce Court would take the 
highest place among works of literary art. This is not so ; 
but for all that the story you have in the case is at all 
events a complete one. 

When all these elements are subtracted, the residuum 
is not perhaps very delectable. There are often details 
which had better be left unreported. Yet it is absurd to 
suppose that it is for these alone that the many columns 
of reports are so eagerly read. In any event the doing of 
wrong is never reported in an attractive form: there is 
much of the pains and penalties, little of ‘the roses and 
raptures of vice. On the whole the newspaper reader 
may take heart and continue his study of divorce suits 


with an untroubled conscience. 


A CLASSICAL REVIVAL. 


AX7 OTHING so completely shows the inextinguishable 

vitality of Greek art as the countless revivals of 
taste for which its study has been responsible. There 
is, indeed, an unbroken chain of tradition linking the 
best art of the present epoch with the age of Phidias. 
When in the fifteenth century Italy was born again, it was 
only the discovery of the masterpieces of classical antiquity 
which made the new birth possible. The great Renais- 
sance succeeded in laying the foundation of a mighty 
school because its leaders never forgot that it was in 
Nature they must look for their material. From Greek 
sculpture they formulated a convention in accordance 
with which their ideas might best be expressed ; but they 
were never slavish imitators of the classics: their material 
was fresh, the message they conveyed their own. Since 
the age of Michelangelo more than one attempt has been 
made to revivify the Greek tradition, but failure has over- 
taken almost every effort. That disciple who places him- 
self in an attitude of unquestioning subservience to his 
master is foredoomed to failure. Canova and Sir Frederick 
Leighton (to choose two examples of many) have failed 
because, instead of interpreting their own visions in the 
spirit of the Greeks, they have contented themselves with 
making laborious pastiches of the thing they would rever- 
ence. It must not be supposed that when Greek art re- 
awoke in Italy its slumbers had been unbroken. Pliny 
tells us that art began to decline in 296 B.c. This is 
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only partially true ; at any rate the world witnessed many 
a brilliant revival of its glories before it was overwhelmed 
in the night of the Middle Ages. 

Of one intensely interesting Renaissance Herr Hauser 
gives an account in his Neu-Aitischen Reliefs (Stuttgart : 
Wittwer). In the last century before the Christian era, 
when the republic was hastening to its ruin, Rome was a 
museum of the finest examples of Greek art. Her own 
artistic traditions were of the slenderest, but, as we know, 
her streets were full of Graculi esurientes. Hungry the 
Greeks may have been: they had flocked to Rome, no 
doubt, in search of fortune and adventure. But they brought 
with them the Athenian tradition and that consummate 
mastery of material which was ever their national charac- 
teristic. One of the results of the Greek emigration was 
the growth in Rome of the New Attic School of sculpture. 
Who built it up we can hardly tell. The names of only 
one or two of them have come down. Perhaps Pontius, 
Salpion, and Sosibius were the most distinguished. But 
their personality is of little interest. They did not 
achieve success by any idiosynerasy. Indeed, their best 
claim on the gratitude of the world lies in the fact that 
they had an intimate acquaintance with the masterpieces 
of Hellenic art, and adhered to the traditions of their 
fathers. To their industry we owe many of the best 
copies that have come down to us of the work of the 
golden age. On the whole their choice was admirable. 
The copies of the Amazon and the Doryphorus of Polycletus 
which we know to-day are both from the hand of an 
artist of the New Attic School. Fortunately for us there 
was no ‘ graduate’ to harry the sculptors of the period 
into worship of the subject; and their researches were 
always made in the field of style. They were not 
supremely interested in the attributes of Zeus or Athene, 
but they were passionately curious about the fechnique of 
Polycletus or Praxiteles. To pretend that they were 
great artists would be to misunderstand them, They be- 
longed for the most part to the undistinguished herd, 
and this makes all the more remarkable the sense of 
style and largeness which pervades their work. In ad- 
dition to the excellent copies which they made of the 
works of the earlier masters, there is a large number of 
reliefs which may be attributed to them. Some of these 
are tombstones, others are votive tablets; and almost all 
are such things as would be done to-day by the skilled 
mechanic rather than the artist. Yet the large majority 
is inspired by the best models, is executed with sufficient 
skill, is marked with rare intelligence. Every one is 
touched with the refinement and restraint which belong 
to the classic tradition. For their authors little origin- 
ality can be claimed, though it is not difficult, in glane- 
ing at Herr Hauser’s cuts, to group the reliefs according 
to the originals by which they were suggested. It is 
evident that the sculptors studied their subjects not 
from Nature but from things of art; and herein lies 
their weakness. So thoroughly had they assimilated 
the conventions of their art that, had they not lacked 
the capacity of observation and invention, they might 
have been a living school instead of an industrious band 
of copyists and recorders. To compare one of the 
New Attic Reliefs with a fragment of the Parthenon Frieze 
or the balustrade of the Temple of Nike Apteros is to 
recognise at once that, while the two last are pulsating 
And yet, 
when you remember that the sculptors of the New Attic 
School were working in a foreign country (where they 
were probably no more respected than the Parisian painter 
is in the London of to-day), and were not sufficiently 
reputable to sign their reliefs, you can but wonder the 


more at the saving grace of a great convention, 


with life, the first is withered and decayed. 
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A thing to note is that, while by many artists Phidias, 
Polycletus, and Lysippus were accepted as models, there 
were others who (like our own pre-Raphaelites) sought in- 
spiration in the cramped and awkward achievements of an 
archaic school. The schools of Rhodes and Tralles had 
thrown aside all restraint. The realism of the Laocoon could 
not be paralleled in the best period of Greek art. And it is 
curious to find that Pasiteles, who is said to have been a 
contemporary of Pompey, had so little sympathy with the 
art of his own time that he attempted to bring about a re- 
action by deliberately reviving the style of archaic Greece. 
There are extant several things which may be safely 
ascribed to his school, and they not only throw immense 
light upon the early art of Greece, but prove that the 
history of art js always repeating itself. The pre-Raphael- 
ites of thirty years ago are not the only band of earnest 
Workers (with a capital, of course) who have sought salva- 
tion in the revival of a dead tradition. What was Pasiteles 


but the Rossetti of the first century B.c. ? 


THE SOLUTION OF THE STIMY QUESTION. 


— zeal of the reformer is too often regardless of 


method. Many who talk cheerily of ‘Home Rule’ 
have never inquired, even of themselves, its meaning. 


" 
golf, 


Many who have seen the injustice of that anomaly in 
the Stimy, speak as if they deemed it enough to say,‘ Abolish 
the stimy, and it shall cease to be. They have not given 
sufficient consideration to the manner in which its abolition 
may be brought to pass. 

We may, however, for purposes of argument, accept as 
one method of doing away with stimies that which we may 
term the uncompromisingly wholesale: ‘If the opponent's 
ball be in the opinion of the player at all in his way, let 
the opponent be compelled to lift his ball until the other 
has played.’ 

The objection to this is twofold. First, a vexatious 
fellow might always be demanding to have the ball up till 
it became a positive nuisance, and much room for discussion 
arise from uncertainty of the exact spot on which the ball 
should be replaced. Even in the comparatively infrequent 
removals under the present ‘ six-inch’ rule we have seen 
acrimonious discussion on this very point. ‘There is also 
this further complication, that if the player has the power 
of making the opponent play or lift should the former con- 
ceive it a stimy, one must almost necessarily allow the 
opponent to play or lift if he conceive the ball to furnish 
a guide to the player. 

A proposition that the six-inch maximum of interval 
between the balls to permit removal (as under the present 
rule) be increased to one foot is a compromise presenting 
no distinctive features for discussion. ‘An alternative sug- 
gestion, however, is that the player should have the ball 
that is in his way removed if the opponent have laid him 
the stimy, but that if his own stroke has caused the oppo- 


nent’s ball to be in his way he should bear the penalty of 


his own act. ‘This suggestion is based on the principle 
that it is generally a bad stroke by which a man lays him- 
self a stimy. But the principle very often fails. It is 
frequently a very good stroke ; and it often happens that 
when the opponent’s ball lies just beyond the hole the 
player is prevented, by fear of laying himself a stimy, 
from playing his true game and going boldly for the hole. 

A method which obviates all these difficulties has been 
suggested by Captain W. H. Burn, who has done much 
good work for the game of golf as honorary secretary for 
the Amateur Championship Committee. His suggestion 
is that the following sentence be added to the present ‘ six- 
inch’ rule about stimies: ‘But if the opponent's ball lie 
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in such a position, at any distance from the player's ball, 
as in the opinion of the player to interfere with his stroke 
or putt, the player may have such ball removed ; but such 
act of removal shall be considered equivalent to the opponent's 
having played the ball and holed it.’ 

The effect of this reading would be that on any part of 
the green, when the balls lie within six inches of each 
other, the one nearer the hole may be moved, as at pre- 
sent; but that when on the putting-green, when the 
opponent's ball is quite close to the hole—the very case 
in which the stimy is hopelessly unnegotiable and unjust 
—the opponent’s ball may be removed without loss to the 
player and without any bother about replacement, and the 
present injustice be done away with. But when the op- 
ponent’s ball is at any considerable distance from the hole 
—so that the player would be unwilling to give him the 
putt in (in which case it is generally possible for a skilful 
player to loft over or steer round)—then we preserve the 
stimy, we preserve that beautiful lofting stroke of which 
we hear so much from the advocates of the stimy, and the 
player has but himself to blame if the opponent’s ball 
prove an effectual obstacle to his holing his own. 

We confidently commend to the attention of all golfers 
this, in our opinion, most excellent suggestion, believing 
that if fairly considered it will meet the wishes of both 
the pro- and contra- stimy parties, and remove an unne- 
cessary element of luck and injustice from a grand game, 
of which none can complain that it is deficient in glorious 


uncertainties. Horace G. Hurcuinson. 


THE DEATH-WATCH. 
( JLLAGONE ! Ullagone ! 


He and I were all alone. 
In the wall by the thatch 
I heard the tick of the death-watch. 


Ullagone ! Ullagone ! 

And my heart grew cold as stone : 
Tick, tick, all was still 

Save that ghastly note of ill. 


On the flaring candle grew 

Plain an awful shape I knew 

Tick, tick, in the thatch 

Went the beat of the death-watch. 


Ullagone ! Ullagone ! 

And the tide went with a moan. 
Bring the candles, two and three ; 
Chant the dead man’s litany. 


Strew the rose, the rosemary gather 

For the husband and the father : 

Tick, tick, in the thatch 

Hear the knell of the death-watch ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROPOSED SCOTTISH ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Odserver.] 
Edinburgh, 12th December 1889. 

S1R,—Mr. Munro’s letter on the subject of a proposed 
Electrical Society for Scotland is very opportuye. Exhibitions 
come and exhibitions go: what remains behind is to the super- 
ficial but a slowly—and, in truth, an all too slowly—disappearing 
desolation ; the sordid scent a surplus, and the vainglorious 
yearn after titles. Yet, apart from the fulfilment of its really 
high function as a provider of rational amusement, your Exhi- 
bition accomplishes some intellectual good, and is not without 
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its wholesome influence on industrial progress. Now, in the 
case of the forthcoming Edinburgh Electrical Engineering 
Exhibition, it is proposed, as I understand, to give the accruing 
revival of electrical friendships and of interest in electrical 
science generally a real embodiment which shall endure and 
flourish after the Exhibition itself is dead. In that view alone, 
surely nothing could be more desirable than the formation of a 
Scottish Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

That, as matters stand, Scottish Electrical Engineers are 
practically isolated from each other and from their London 
brethren has long both been seen and felt. Casting about for 
a remedy more than two years ago, Mr. A. R. Bennett of the 
National Telephone Company (and, by the way, one of the 
original projectors of the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890) came 
upon a fresh idea ; and he boldly proposed that the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers of London should extend its constitu- 
tion so as to include a Scottish branch of what might then be- 
come a National Institution of Electrical Engineers. The main 
feature of the scheme may be thus described: that the mem- 
bers of the Scottish branch should periodically meet in Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow to discuss either papers contributed by some 
of their own number, or duplicate copies of the papers to be 

y dealt with in London, if the importance of the 
London papers should on occasion seem to warrant such a 
course ; and, on the other hand, that the London people should 
in like manner simultaneously discuss important Scottish 
papers. 

Much might be said in favour of this proposal ; and modi- 
fications are so easy to suggest that they creep insidiously 
in as one writes ; but it is difficult to make light of the 


simultaneous] 


unfriendly fact that there is essentially involved a proposed 
arrangement between a firmly established and a younger 
and relatively weaker body. There can, however, be no ques- 
tion that whether affiliated to the London Society or not, a 
Scottish Institution of Electrical Engineers is a demonstrable 
necessity. 

The older learned and scientific societies have been operated 
upon in much the same manner as the professions by the 
differentiating and specialising forces of the age: the learned 
have become more learned, the scientific more purely scientific, 
and fresh multitudes have been generated. The consequence 
is that, in spite of the continuously increasing amount of 
paper-reading, better and more profitable work, on the whole, 
is being done, because by proper selection it is possible, nine 
cases out of ten, to bring any given paper before an audience 
highly skilled in the subject with which it deals. Now, from 
this conjunction results a great gain, namely, discussion ; and 
that the fullest advantage may be derived it is necessary that, 
as is customary with the Institution of Civil Engineers, for 
example, abstracts and even advance proof copies of important 
papers should be available some time before the dates of the 
meetings for which the papers are set down. So patently 
powerful is the impetus given to the intellectual life of a 
scientific community by free discussion—critical, historical, 
matter-of-fact, original. and suggestive—that I for one do not 
doubt but that the recent phenomenally rapid developments in 
engineering stand in some close relation to the splendid debates, 
reports, and proceedings which of late years have become 
characteristic of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, and the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. A man comes away from a meeting of such a 
society, whatever may have been his experience or education, 
the richer for having learned or re-learned something: possibly 
the possessor of some new idea conceived in the act of speaking, 
braced in his whole mind, and the happier for his intercourse 
with his fellows. Scotsmen and Scottish education to a large 
extent made these things possible. Why, it may well be asked, 
should Scottish Electrical Engineers be content that any part 
of their heritage should go to waste, or be husbanded by 
others ? 

Mr. Munro refers in perfect taste to the Scottish surgeon, 
Charles Morrison, the originator of the electric telegraph. As 
you are doubtless aware, the letter which contained Morrison’s 
suggestions appeared in 7he Scots Magazine in 1785. I trust 
that it will in a singularly appropriate manner come to be 
recorded that the Scottish Institution of Electrical Engineers 
owed its inception to Zhe Scots Observer.—I am, etc., 


A: C. ELLIOTTr. 
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[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 

Glasgow, 11th December 1889. 
SIR,—I am deeply interested in electrical matters, but fail to 
see the utility of Mr. Munro’s suggestion, and think the money 
necessary to give it effect might be put to better purpose. Of 
scientific societies there are enough in Scotland, and the pub- 
licity given to the discussions of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers by the technical journals renders it quite unnecessary 
to add to the number. It may be, of course, that the majority 
of the Scottish electricians are of a different way of thinking, 
and that they will make the forthcoming Exhibition the occa- 
sion of forming a new organisation. In that case it seems to 
me that the society, if it is to be a success, must have its head- 

quarters not in Edinburgh but in Glasgow.—I an, etc., 
ELECTRIC, 





REVIEWS. 


A CRIB TO DANTE. 


Readings on the * Purgatorio’ of Dante, chiefly based on the 
Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. W. W. 


VERNON, M.A. London: Macmillan. 


In these days of Browning Societies and Wordsworth Socie- 
ties no one can be surprised to hear that as early as the last 
half of the fourteenth century Dante had already been com 
mented and lectured on. Chief among these commentaries, 
or, at any rate, the most voluminous, was that of Benvenuto da 
Imola, who lectured on the Divina Commedia at Bologna in 
1375. The work, written in Latin, is very bulky, and continued 
to be little known or accessible except in a miserable Italian 
translation, until in 1887 it was printed at Florence and pub 
lished at the expense of Mr. Vernon. 

It undoubtedly has its value; but we are not sure that its 
method of exposition is the ideal method. Benvenuto seems 
to have been a delightful person, chatty, not to say garrulous. 
He sits cosily in his professorial chair, and has a remarkable 
gift in the de omnrous style of treatment. He talks rather than 
lectures—never ceases to talk, indeed ; and on this sea of talk 
the text floats pleasantly enough : there is a certain buoyancy 
in the man. Mr. Vernon has adopted this method—not wisely, 
we think. Here is the text, no doubt, and here are notes sound 
and useful; but the continuous stream of easy, voluble dis- 
course is really rather an affliction. Has Mr. Vernon laid to 
heart the caution so easy to read between the lines of Dean 
Church’s admirable introduction ? ‘ Benvenuto,’ says the dean, 
‘is a scholar with a good deal of classical reading, a man 
of Italian good sense, /falian humour, and, tn considerable 
proportion, ltalian cynicism. We will go as far as knowledge 
and a sensible view will carry him; Azs humour and cynictsm 
will sometimes find kindred materials in his subject, and 
sometimes will be out of place; but the awful and solemn 
depths of a soul which had dwelt for years in the presence of 
the eternal world, and had all but seen it, were beyond his 
capacity. Still he is very instructive. He often shows good 
sense in his explanation of a passage or choice of a reading. 
He knows what others have said about his subject, and supple- 
ments or corrects them; he shows how the book impressed 
the Italians of the time; and he takes great pains to mark 
distinctly the order and method of the story. In this point 
Mr. Vernon has made much use of him. His divisions, in the 
analysis which he gives of each canto, are those of Benvenuto.’ 
The words italicised by us in the above quotation might well 
have served as a warning to those who would follow too closely 
the easy-going process of the Bologna lecturer. Mr. Vernon’s 
respect for Benvenuto was inevitable ; but it is a pity that he 
should have allowed himself to subside into the extremely easy 
and well-padded chair of his predecessor, and to discourse pre- 
cisely in the same douce fashion of smug, didactic benevolence: 
‘It is worth noticing that on Dante’s entrance into hell 
he finds himself in presence of an old man, Charon, whose 
weird appearance and excited manner contrast remarkably 
with the calm, collected, dignified manner of Cato.’ This is a 
specimen of the descriptive-explanatory . . . twaddle (the 
irreverent would be in danger of saying) with which Mr 
Vernon interlards his A’eadings. Head-link or end-link, what 
would Dr. Furnivall make of these gliding transitions ? 
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And who can possibly want this kind of thing? Does Mr. 
Vernon know at all what is wanted? Does he even think about 
such matters? When Mr. Vernon cites Italian, he does not 
translate it, not even stiff bits from the Vzta Nuova or the 
Convito; but Latin he does invariably. Conington is his 
translator of Virgil: ‘“... simili frondescit virga metallo,” Con- 
ington’s translation gives it’; and then follows a paraphrase 
in Mr. Conington’s best Marmionese, reinforced by Mr. Vernon’s 
note: ‘To burgeon, v.#., to bud, from the French dourgeonner. 
See Webster's Lexicon.’ Here be requirements, apparatus, 
what not! ‘Dean Plumptre says that the first circle was that 
of the moon,’ and so the worthy dean does; but why fasten 
this not very startling discovery upon Dr. Plumptre? Much 
commonplace of the same meek sort is deferentially but rather 
needlessly fathered upon the Dean of Wells. Occasionally, 
however, it is Dr. Moore. ‘Let us again follow Dr. Moore 
here. And so we follow Dr. Moore into the merest Bavavoia 
of otiose criticism. Surely the domhomme of Imola has fallen 
into the hands of a sympathetic possessor and successor ! 

We ask ourselves what is the meaning of this pother of 
commentary and translation? this interminable array of helps? 
this profound conviction, it would seem, that the poor be- 
nighted Briton is and must be ignorant of Italian, that Dante 
is an absolutely sealed book to him? Dante has been in the 
European sky a star of the first magnitude for five hundred 
years, and has yet to be made known to us by these wonderful 
dragomans! And the dona fides with which they assure us 
that we must be helped and we shall be helped, that in the 
case of this writer at any rate we really must submit to be 
taken up and nursed in the arms of anile solicitude, is almost 
provoking. It says something for the power of Dante that 
the shock of his tremendous impact is still felt in these northern 
latitudes, and that there are still found men who honestly 
believe that, without a continuous miracle of superintendence, 
we dull Hyperboreans must simply give him up. He has, 
at some time or other, like a new planet, swum into the ken 
of most of us; but we have come to acquiesce in the sensa- 
tion. Even the presence of the Pacific could only for a limited 
period, we may suppose, enable Cortez and all his men to 
maintain that attitude of wild surmise : 


‘Silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 


The marvellous simplicity of our good Dante editors and 
translators encumbers us with help: it is in vain that we pro- 
test ; we must be wrapped up and strapped up, and rolled in 
the most fearful integuments. It is all kindness, but a kindness 
by which we are nearly suffocated, and from which, when we 
have extricated ourselves, we call lustily for our Fraticelli, or 
Bianchi, or some such light-armed aid. Is it not known that 
the study of the Italian language and literature is growing 
amongst us daily? that men are taking it up for the ‘Indian 
Civil’? that Italy is becoming a first-class Power? that there 
is such a thing as the Triple Alliance ? that, though we are not 
included in it, yet both politically and commercially we have 
entered into the closest relations with Italy ? that we delight to 
know and talk with her people, that we find her language the 
easiest to learn of all modern languages? Why, before many 
years the mere necessities of buying and selling, backed by the 
manly aspirations of the non-personally-conducted tourist, will, 
in all probability, revive and thoroughly re-establish in Great 
Britain the study which was the darling of Surrey, of Spenser, 
and of Milton. But no, we must be pampered with help, spoon- 
fed with the merest drivel of exegesis, personally-conducted as 
no tourist has ever dreamt of being conducted by Mr. Cook of 
Leicester. Mr. Vernon interweaves a prose translation with his 
commentary. Well, let us be thankful it is not verse! As it 
is, it isa reasonably good crib ; but who wants it? Surely the 
people who desire to read Dante are not all beginners in 
Italian? And, if they are, what man in his senses would 
shrink from the labour of acquiring such a knowledge of Italian 
as will open to him the notes of the Italian commentators? Let 
him do this, and buy, for example, a Fraticelli, and what more 
does he want? Nay, but what a f/us he has in the shape of 
difficulty overcome and command of the literature generally ! 

Sull, the loving-kindness of men like Mr. Vernon is most 
excellent and praiseworthy. Even at Florence, in his Della- 


cruscan drawing-room, Mr. Vernon was able to understand and 
yearn over the necessities of the dweller in U/tima Thule. 
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After all, it is a Browning Society, with plenty of time to spare, 
and the gentlest amenities: one hears the pretty petulant 
appeal, the suave reassuring hermeneutics, the steam of the 
tea-urn, the rustling of the silks. And these are nice things ; 
but they are not Dante. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS. >» 


The Earlier English Water-Colour Painters. 
MONKHOUSE. London: Seeley. 


The title of Mr. Monkhouse’s book is a bad omen. Of 
patient and laborious draughtsmen who used water-colour as 
their medium we have had not a few, but until recently Eng- 
lish water-colour painters have been just about as common as 
snakes in Iceland. With right British effrontery we have 
always congratulated ourselves that if our achievement in oil 
has not always been great and glorious, we yet invented a 
style of water-colour drawing. And it is true that a lamentably 
small and finicking method of water-colour has been practised 
in England with glory and success to those who have pursued 
it for the last century and a half. A veritable superstition 
has grown up about this marvellous manifestation of art, and 
he who lifts up his voice against English water-colour is 
generally accounted blasphemous. My. Monkhouse is un- 
questionably among the devout, and it must be acknowledged 
that his courage is at least equal to his devotion. These, in- 
deed, are his tutelary gods, and the diligence and the good 
faith with which he busies himself in furbishing them up for 
purposes of worship and making good the lesions which time 
and criticism have wrought in the old britannia metal, are 
really rather fine. 

In other words, he has come forward and claimed the title 
of painters for the whole tribe of fumblers with the camel’s-hair 
brush. That he has done so is to be regretted on more grounds 
than one. Had he not approached his subject with his mind 
fully made up upon the merits of Malton and David Cox, 
Cattermole and Blake, he might have produced a history of 
considerable archzological value. He writes with a fulness of 
knowledge, a familiarity with the lives and works of all the 
worthy members of the Water-Colour Society, which are un- 
rivalled. But from beginning to end his work contains scarce 
a line of sound criticism. And for this he is not wholly re- 
sponsible. It is easy to see that the opinions he expresses are 
not always his own. He has been content to place himself in 
complete subservience to a critic who is fast being discredited 
on all hands: we mean the author of Modern Painters. It is 
notorious that Mr Ruskin has always cherished a warm regard 
for Prout, Hunt, Turner, and all their works; also that he 
has always allowed himself to be led away from the strait 
and narrow way which leads to intelligence and truth by the 
paltriest of fads, the flimsiest of prejudices. His prodigious 
literary gift compensates in some measure for his fantastically 
erroneous judgments ; but it is sorrowful to see a critic whose 
views On many pointsare so intelligent as are Mr. Monkhouse’s 
endorsing Mr. Ruskin’s blunders wilfully and willingly. Over and 
over again does he suggest a rational dissent from his master, 
but his revolt is never stubborn, and he is ever ready to haul 
down his flag at the first encounter and surrender at discre- 
tion. Thus, in discussing that laborious architectural draughts- 
man, Samuel Prout, he frankly tells you that his popularity must 
be accounted for by the fact that he showed our fathers what 
Continental towns were like: that, indeed, he was neither a 
very good colourist nor a very fine draughtsman. Now it is 
absolutely true that Samuel Prout was never an artist, and could 
only challenge the attention of the public asa statistician ; but, 
though Mr. Monkhouse frankly recognises this, he presently pro- 
ceeds to quote a long and rambling eulogy excerpted from one 
of Mr. Ruskin’s most fatuous publications, the Votes on Prout 
and Hunt, There can be little doubt that had it not been for 
Mr. Ruskin both Prout and Hunt would long ago have been 
consigned to that corner in oblivion which is justly theirs ; yet 
Mr. Monkhouse speaks of them both with enthusiasm. Con- 
cerning the sentiment of Hunt's garish fruit and flower pieces 
he displays, indeed, an eloquence almost worthy of the Seer of 
Coniston himself. What, for instance, can be said of the follow- 
ing >—‘He[Hunt] did not paint them to show their decorative 
value in ornamenting the sumptuous tables of the rich, nor to 
show his own skill in imitation: he painted them out of pure 
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love for the things themselves, for the love of their beauty of 
form and colour and texture in all the freshness of their prime. 
He did not make his flowers up into bouquets or mass his fruit 
in luxurious heaps, but painted them singly as they lay fresh- 
plucked.’ One might well ask how it is that Mr. Monkhouse 
knows the purpose of Hunt’s work so intimately ; but, apart 
from this interesting question, is not the excerpt as fine a 
specimen of artistic methodism as exists outside a Whitechapel 
catalogue? But throughout Mr. Monkhouse proves that he has 
little interest in the technical quality of his heroes. He ap- 
praises them far too often by their choice of subject. He 
tells you that the special distinction of De Wint, Fielding, and 
Cox is ‘that they were, more exclusively than the rest, painters 
of English country, not so much of its castles and cathedrals, 
but of its fields and mountains and local characteristics.’ It 
would have been more to the point had he told us that De 
Wint was the one member of the English Water-Colour School 
who was able to select from Nature such material as would 
admit of pictorial treatment : that he was alone in largeness of 
view and distinction of style. It would not have mattered a 
bit whether he painted China, Timbuctoo, or rural England. 
He did not depend upon his subjects for his effects : he looked 
at everything from the point of view of a painter, and could 
express his results in terms of paint. To group men so widely 
difierent in temperament as Cox, Copley Fielding, and De 
Wint because by an accident they had to paint the same sub- 
jects may be good patriotism enough, but sound criticism it is 
not. To Bonington, again, who was not less artist than man of 
genius, Mr. Monkhouse does scant justice. He has unearthed 
a foolish comment of Mr. Ruskin’s, which might have been left 
to slumber among the foot-notes of M. Chesneau’s history of 
the English School, to the effect that ‘if the young genius had 
learned the first rules of perspective, and never seen either Paris 
or Venice, it had been extremely better for him’; while he else- 
where tells us with a certain air of triumph that Cattermole’s 
influence upon British art has been far more powerful than 
Bonington’s. This is true, of course ; but it might at least have 
been accompanied by a note of regret. For there can be little 
doubt that if the British School had left their Cattermole alone, 
and devoted themselves to the study of Bonington, their record 
would be far more creditable than it is. It is scarce neces- 
sary to add that in Turner the English Water-Colour School 
achieves, for Mr. Monkhouse, a culmination unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable. It is as yet difficult to arrive at a fair estimate 
of Turner’s work. Praise extravagant as that which has been 
lavished upon him is not lived down ina day ora year ; ut 
it can be said with perfect certainty that Turner is not ‘the 
Shakespeare of landscape,’ that he was not a master in the 
sense that Corot was, and that he was above all things a rest- 
less experimentalist whose innovations were not always pos- 
sible and were very often unsuccessful. 

We look forward with confidence to the time when the exist- 
ing superstition with regard to the glories of English water- 
colour shall be exploded. But, as Mr. Monkhouse observes, 
it is only too true that the influence is not dead yet :— 
‘Despite the dominance of new ideas, the search for new 
subjects, you cannot visit an exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings in which half, at least, of the landscapes do not show dis- 
tinctly the influence of Cox, or De Wint, or Copley Fielding.’ 
None who has seen the Exhibition of the Old Water-Colour 
Society in Pall Mall within recent years can fail to recognise 
the truth of this ; and the worst is that Cox and Copley Field- 
ing are far more potent influences than De Wint, and will re- 
main so as long as unlimited respect is lavished on the earlier 
English Water-colour Painters. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


As a rule your Christmas book is an antipodes of literature. 
Its function is to look pretty, to cost a certain amount of money, 
and to suggest the existence of happiness everywhere and a cer- 


tain generosity in the donor. Now, Mr. Bullen’s new antho- 


logy, his Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan A ge 
(London: Nimmo), fulfils these latter conditions so exactly that 
for purposes of convenience it may be grouped as a Christmas 
book, albeit in respect of the first it has so exquisite a literary 
quality that the proceeding savours of flat blasphemy. Still, 
this is the time of year when books are bought ; and as good 
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books are as easy to buy—if not to read—as bad ones, it were 
a piece of léze-literature, as we think, to keep silence when so 
excellent a thing is calling for discussion. Mr. Bullen’s pre- 
fatory note is brief, critical, sufficient, and will everywhere 
be read with pleasure and in many places with profit. It is 
a pity, all the same, that the writer should go out of his 
way to prefer the loose and slippered fluency of Fletcher's muse 
to the exquisite and tutored grace of Jonson’s, especially as the 
world has gone against him from the first, and has converted 
some three or four of Jonson’s numbers into popular classics, 
while of Fletcher it has not, so far as we know, remembered a 
singleline. It is all the more strange that he should have done 
so as he waxes into enthusiasm in the contemplation of the lyrics 
of Euphues Lyly—Lyly who like Jonson was pre-eminently 
an artist in words, but unlike Jonson was altogether lacking 
in such elementals as genius and humanity, and whose work, 
for all its elegance, is cold as charity and hard (and brilliant) as 
glacierice. This said, there is nothing for his book but praise. 
The Elizabethans—and Mr. Bullen does well to rank his Milton 
among them—were nothing if not lyrical ; and though the best 
things in the present anthology have been printed many times 
before, their effect is as fresh and full of charm as ever. You 
begin with Lyly’s Cupid and Campasfe (1584) ; you end (1660) 
with the Love’s Labyrinth of Thomas Ford ; and between these 
terms you touch hands with some forty or fifty poets, with 
Shakespeare at the top of them, and Milton about the knees of 
Shakespeare, and Webster and Fletcher and Jonson and Dek- 
kerat his feet, and under these again such men as Rowley, Nash, 
Middleton, Marston, Davenant, Campion, and their fellows. Is 
Shakespeare indeed the best of them? Are his, indeed, the nearest 
perfection of all the two hundred and eighty snatches of song 
herein contained? Did art with him go always hand in hand 
with inspiration? Is he ever a greater writer of songs than 
Burns? is he always preferable in the same capacity to Scott? 
These questions are criminal, of course ; but they are worth 
asking, and Mr. Bullen’s anthology, albeit the most charming 
book of its year, has made them more pertinent than ever. 

Mr. Abbey is an archzologist with a sense of comedy, a 
happy knack of pictorial expression, and a pleasant gift of 
draughtsmanship ; and he has never been so agreeably himself 
as he is in these Old Songs (London: Macmillan) of his. 
Among his authors are Edmund Spenser, Henry Cary, Sheridan, 
George Wither, the poets of Zhe Leather Bottel, and Phillida 
Flouts Me,and Down in Cupid’s Garden, and—even !— Kitty 
of Coleraine ; and he has illustrated them with not only a vast 
deal of accomplishment but also as much of graceful humour 
and pleasant suggestion and ‘ wit in two dimensions’ as would 
make the fortune of half-a-dozen new men. True it is that 
his effects are often a little scratchy, that his girls are not 
always pretty, that his manner is certainly a trifle mannered ; 
but it is also true that his is an agreeable talent, and that where 
he and his subject are at one—as in the case of Sadly 71 our 
Alley and The Leather Botté/—he does better than any con- 
temporary commentator. This is, of course, as much as to say 
that Old Songs is a book which everybody touched with the 
vanity of illustrations should try to have for his own, and which 
will be treasure-trove to that vastly greater multitude of folks 
who are addicted to pretty pictures. Lady Lindsay’s Adout 
Robins (London: Routledge) would please and be popular 
even if it were ill done, which it is not ; for the redbreast is a 
pretty fetish in every land where he is found, and all that Lady 
Lindsay has to say of his place and his fame in Britain is 
delightful to read. Among them that have celebrated him are 
Cowper, Herrick, Blake, Wordsworth, Michelet, Whittier, 
William Allingham ; but the best of all are still the poet of 
Proud Maisie and the nameless satirist of that incomparable 
Scots ballad : 

‘Then Robin turned him round about 
E’en like a little king : 
‘* Gae pack ye out at my chamber door, 
Ye little cutty quean.”’ 


Lady Lindsay’s designs are well meant and are very well repro- 
duced, alike in colours and in black and white. Of Caldecott’s 
Graphic Pictures (Routledge) it is too late to say anything new. 
But they are always graceful, always agreeable, always full of 
quiet and good-natured laughter; and that, after so many years’ 
familiarity, is so much as to be enough. A good way to see 
how very good they are were to contrast them with the pictures 
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(which are smoothly and elaborately presented, by the way) in 
Mrs. Kelly’s Zhose Were the Days (London: Dean), for of 
these there can be nothing but dispraise. On the other hand, 
Our Home in Aveyron (Edinburgh: Blackwood) should be 
read by everybody ; first, because it is cheerful in effect and 
«ood in manner, and, second, because it contains a great deal of 
‘nformation about a district and a people both of which are 
more strange to the British tourist than they should be. 


SCOTS AND ENGLISH BIRDS. 


The Birds of Berwickshire, Vol.1. By GEORGE MUIRHEAD, 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. APLIN. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 
3erwickshire is a peculiarly favourable field for the work of 
the ornithologist. Not only is ita purely agricultural county, 
containing no single large town, but also it has a variety of 
landscape from which each species may select what suits it 
best. From Mordington to St. Abb’s Head there are nineteen 
such miles of rocky coast as sea-birds prosper in; there is an 
abundance of running water for heron and kingfisher and their 
like; there are the Lammermuirs for grouse and blackcock ; 
there is the fertile Merse for the multitude of winged things 
content to share the food of man. And yet even from Mr 
Muirhead’s first volume (which does not deal at all with some 
of the most interesting genera) it is plain that the number of 
species is diminishing. One cause for that is undoubtedly the 
extreme devotion of the Berwickshire folk to the study of 
natural history. Partly owing, perhaps, to the influence of the 
excellent county Naturalists’ Club, there seems to be hardly a 
farmer or gamekeeper who does not know the value of a 
specimen. And this is true of several generations ; so that if 
the curious reader looks to see if any rare bird has been allowed 
to reappear and breed, the chances are that the entry he finds 
is something of this sort: ‘The nuthatch appeared only once 
in the county, and the specimen was killed in a garden near 
Duns in March 1856, and sent for exhibition to the Royal 
Physical Society.’ Where now is the gled or hen-harrier? 
‘Last seen specimens shot in 1877 and 1888 respectively.’ 
Where the puttock or buzzard? ‘It once bred here, but is 
now a rare visitor: specimens shot in 1878 and 1886.’ Does 
the hoopoe ever come? ‘One was shot at Eyemouth in 
1879.’ And so on throughout the list. This excess of zeal in 
the pursuit of specimens is made doubly pernicious by a 
variety of agricultural and other changes which help to drive 
away many species—the draining of Billie Mire, for instance, 
having made life unliveable for the ‘bull o’ the bog,’ the 
botaurus or bitour which Sir Thomas Browne found common 
in the Norfolk of his day. The gamekeepers, too, have 
done their work not wisely but too well. They have had 
no mercy on the enemies of game, but have exterminated 
the jay because of his partiality for eggs, and done nearly as 
much for the magpie, while there is hardly one of the accipitres 
left—hen-harriers, buzzards, and sea-eagles being all as good 
as extinct. The chough is no more seen, and ‘the sad pre- 
saging raven,’ which in times of raid and foray appears from 
Border minstrelsy to have been very common, has grown scarce 
exceedingly. Who can help regretting the accomplished extinc- 
tion of so many species, and the threatened extinction of so 
many more? Who but hopes that when the Wild Birds Protec- 
tion Act is revised (and it sorely needs revision) the stupid 
schedule now appended to it will be replaced by another and a 
wiser, and that the destruction of any really uncommon bird 
will be made penal? Then, perhaps, the golden oriole and 
the waxwing and many another infrequent visitant may be 
enticed to make a longer stay. 
Simultaneously with the decrease of rare birds there has been 
a prodigious multiplication of the commoner types, which proves 
that by providing vast quantities of food the more thorough 
cultivation of the land is really favourable to bird-life. Mr. 
Muirhead finds by the evidence of the oldest inhabitant that the 
Starling was scarce in the beginning of the century: a statement 
true from Berwick to Orkney; and yet its numbers now are extra- 
ordinary. Our own experience is similar to that of his corre- 
Spondent,who avers that a flock of them will sometimes break the 
bough on which they settle, or bring down the height of a hedge 
by as much as a couple of feet. Colonel Brown of Longfor- 
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macus tells an amusing story of the way in which they stormed 
his dovecot, and, after driving out the pigeons, held possession 
of it during the whole of the winter of 1886-87. The mavis 
and the blackie, profiting by the extermination of their natural 
enemies—the magpies and the hawks—show an increase al- 
most equally wonderful. A list of the rookeries in the county 
—many of them established since Mr. James Smail contributed 
an interesting paper to the Naturalists’ Club— shows that rooks 
have prospered in like wise. There can be no doubt, though, that 
in the case of this bird the phenomenon is of periodical occur- 
rence. Mr. Muirhead has brought together some curious evi- 
dence to show that the present outcry of the farmers is as old as 
you please. The Scottish Parliament of 1424 passed an Act 
commanding its destruction under penalties : ‘ For thy that men 
considderis that Ruikes biggand in Kirk Yairdes, Orchardes, 
or Trees, dois great skaith upon cornes.’ In 1775 a rook war, 
exactly like that now waging in Northumberland, was begun in 
East-Lothian, old crows being paid for at a penny a head and 
young ones at 2d. a dozen, increased as the season advanced 
to 3d., 4d., and 6d. adozen. When we compare the results with 
those achieved by the Northumbrians as set forth in a return 
we hold from the honorary secretary, we could be cynical 
about the marksmanship of the present day, if an explanation 
were not to hand. During that year in East-Lothian 17,386 
old rooks were killed and 59,269 young ones, making in all 
76,655; while last year the Northumbrians only managed to 
slay 11,000. Why was that? We take it that a century ago, 
when there were no gun licences, there were far more weapons 
in the rural districts, and more men to usethem. Now a yokel 
with a gun is the exception, then it was the rule ; and a glorious 
time he must have had of it that summer. 

The jackdaw has prospered with the rook, and to this fact 
Mr. Muirhead attributes the virtual extinction of the barn-owl 
—the jackdaw being given to ousting him from his breeding 
place in cliff and ivied ruin—in the county. This is scarcely 
in accordance with what we have observed elsewhere, but it 
may be true of a particular locality. In some places the game- 
keeper—who will take it into his thick head that the barn-owl 
destroys game—has simply exterminated the bird. How unjustly 
let the following figures show: ‘ Out of 700 pellets ejected by 
this owl (consisting of the indigestible parts of its food) which 
were carefully examined by Dr. Altum, remains were found of 
16 bats, 2513 mice, 1 mole, and 22 birds, 19 of which were 
sparrows.’ Asa plague of field-mice, such as came upon the 
Border counties between 1875 and 1877, might at any time 
recur—indeed, we are told by some farmers that the visita- 
tion has already come, and the rats are even now invading 
East Lothian—the wisdom of preserving the white hoolet 
should be obvious, even to the common (or barn-door) keeper, 
dull of apprehension and steeped in superstition as he is. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Mr. Muirhead has 
written a work which no Berwickshire man should be without. 
He is not specially ornithological, having aimed (rightly as it 
appears to us) at the production of an interesting county 
book rather than a treatise on birds. Even the illustrations 
—and excellent illustrations they are—are not, as might have 
been expected, pictures of the various species, but delightful 
little views of the crags and cliffs, the ruins and the moors, 
the streams and farmsteads of Berwickshire. Again, Mr. 
Muirhead is more careful to show us the place of the bird in 
poetry and folk-lore and tell of it as an omen or a weather- 
prophet than minutely to recount the formation of its skeleton 
or the colour of its feathers. But to this side of the subject we 
shall return with the second volume. 

Those that are interested in the ornithology of Oxfordshire 
will be grateful to Mr. Aplin for his compact volume, in spite of 
the fact that its usefulness would be increased by one or two 
additions. The body of the work consists of little more than a 
list of the 60 residents, 71 periodical migrants, and 111 occa- 
sional or accidental visitors to the county. Among the last are 
included such birds as the roller, the fulmar, the Arctic skua, 
the Alpine chough, and many more which by pure chance 
have happened to alight on the Oxon acres. Now ina book 
of this kind the naturalist, particularly if he be a beginner, 
needs some data to identify any rare bird which happens to 
return, and for this reason we regret the extreme paucity of 
descriptions or illustrations which would serve that end. There 
isnot much proportion observed anywhere. Why, for example, 
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should an elaborate article be written about the common spar- 
row and a single line be thought enough for the well nigh as 
common blue titmouse? To the general reader the most in- 
teresting portion of the book will be the introduction, which 
contains an appeal to keepers and game-preservers all should 
hear and by which all should be moved. Mr. Aplin does 
not in any way question the propriety of cherishing phea- 
sants and partridges by keeping the carnivora within reason- 
able limits, but the maniacal destruction of magpies, jays, 
hawks, owls, nightjars, and even cuckoos (which, as local super- 
Stition avers, turn into hawks in winter) will certainly diminish 
the number of English species. It is urged that occasionally 
a pair of any of these birds should be allowed to breed in 
peace. By doing so they would provide a check to the exces- 
Sive increase of starlings, sparrows, and other such small deer, 
which now are pests. And it were greatly to be desired that the 
bird-stuffer became less amorous of the barn-owl, which still 
flourishes in Oxford, though in spring it may be seen in batches 
of sixteen stuffed for sale : if which practice continues to pre- 
vail the species must soon become as rare in Oxfordshire as it 
already is in Berwickshire and East-Lothian. Other variations 
in bird-life occur, and the naturalist cannot account for them. 
Why has the stone curlew forsaken the stony tields round Chad- 
lington, and the bearded tit the reedy banks of the Isis? why 
has the nightingale lost its fondness for the Oxon groves? 
To answer is more difficult than to tell why the kite and the 
buzzard, the harrier, the raven, and the bittern have been 
hunted out of the land. 


THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Copinger is a barrister of the Middle Temple. He has 
already published (z#¢er alia) a learned treatise on The Law 
of Copyright in Works of Literature and Art, but his thoughts 
now know ‘a more horrid bent,’ and he plunges headlong into 
subjects with which few laymen dare to meddle. It even seems 
a little odd to see his book—his 7veatise on Predestination, 
Election, and Grace (London: Nisbet)—in a commonplace 
octavo guise. Such a tall folio as the old divines affected 
would have become it better. However, here it is, though who 
will buy it, or why it will be bought, or whether it will be 
bought at all, are questions almost as perplexing as its own 
subject-matter. Mr. Copinger is an attached member of the 
Church of England, and is neither a Calvinist nor an Arminian, 
but occupies a position somewhere between the two systems, 
though ‘’twere long to tell and hard to trace’ its exact where- 
abouts. The demands of space and modesty restrict the 
critic to remarking certain definite merits. It is clearly and 
smoothly written. The author argues with force, and at 
the same time treats his opponents fairly and temperately. 
His work is enriched with an historical introduction, in which 
the doctrines under discussion are traced from Ammonius 
Saccas and the Neo-Platonists to Principal Cunningham and 
the Free Kirk. Of very ‘real value is a carefully prepared 
bibliography of 225 pages (!), ‘with biographical and other 
notes,’ affixed to the work. This ought to be published sepa- 
rately, being worthy of a place in every theological library. 

It is almost a pity that Mr. Stalker invites a comparison 
between his new book /mago Christi (London: Hodder) and 
the well-loved /mitation. Doubtless there are people who will 
prefer Mr. Stalker. His thought is more closely articulated 
and far more logically’arranged than that of 4 Kempis ; he has 
the historical sense that has only been developed in religious 
matters during this century; and his teaching is directed to the 
modern secular life rather than (as in the /mztation) to a life 
which is essentially monastic. But most people will still prefer 
the /wztation. There is an attraction in its devotional atmo- 
sphere which no clear logical intelligence can gain ; and, if it 
has no historical sense, it also has none of that perverse analysis 
which peels up a mind like an onion, and treats even of Christ 
(which Mr. Stalker does) as a ‘ man of prayer, as a ‘ student of 
Scripture,’ as a ‘worker,’ as a ‘ philanthropist,’ as a ‘man of feel- 
ing,’ and soon, There is even in the high-wrought spirituality 
of &A Kempis, more suitable as it nay be for a conventual than 
for a secular life, a certain attraction more real and more last- 
ing than ‘modernness’—especially such modernness as Mr. 
Stalker’s. If comparison were permissible between a new book 
and one of the great spiritual classics of the world, it would 
need to be said that there is a wide difference in effect between 
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the free utterance of full conviction and that slight reserve 
of doctrinal statement—necessary, perhaps, but damaging— 
which Mr, Stalker shows. But comparisons in this case are 
peculiarly odious. Mr. Stalker’s is excellent work: not uni- 
form, indeed, but some of it of the best. The study of 
the methods and matter of Christ’s teaching which he has 
continued from his Life of Christ is even fresher and better 
than anything in that brilliant little book. The chapters on 
Christ as a ‘student of Scripture’ and as a ‘philanthropist’ 
also specially invite comment and commendation. Surely, 
though, it is an error of taste to say that ‘when Christ arrived 
in a town His first thought was, Which was the shortest road 
to the mountain ?—just as ordinary travellers inquire where are 
the most noted sights and which is the best hotel.’ 

The Biblical Illustrator (Nisbet) is just the same won- 
derful omnium gatherum as ever. Exposition, practical hint, 
legend—all in endless variety—are grouped together to illustrate 
every clause, almost every verse and sentence, of the chapters 
treated. Nor is there any narrowness in the choice of con- 
tributors : Maurice, D.D., and De Witt Talmage, D.D., are 
there ; Robertson of Brighton is followed hard by Henry Ward 
Beecher; and C. H. Spurgeon is never far away. Almost on 
the same page there are some wise sayings of a deeply 
spiritual mind ; there is a strange anecdote of a man whose 
thumb was caught by a crab; and there is an appeal of affect- 
ing piety (by a black man) spoken in that negro tongue which 
we all know. It was a powerful thinker—not, however, the 
Governor of South Carolina—who said : ‘In the same meadow 
the ox finds pasture, the dog finds the hare, and the stork finds 
the lizard. Zhe Biblical /ilustrator is such a happy hunting- 
ground ; and to one class especially it will come as a godsend : 
the preachers who want to do no work at all in preparing their 
sermons should get hold of these volumes at once. 

Dr. Maclear’s An /ntroduction to the Creeds (London : Mac- 
millan) is a pendant to the primers on Scriptural and Church 
History forming the series of ‘ Elementary Theological Class- 
Books’ issued by Messrs. Macmillan. It is divided into two 
portions—the one explaining the origin and development and 
the other the teaching of the creeds. Bishop Pearson’s monu- 
mental work on the subject has naturally been adopted as a 
basis, but, as the notes show, later authorities have always been 
consulted. The facts are dealt with systematically and ex- 
pressed concisely. It would be difficult to find a manual better 
suited for use in theological colleges at home or in missionary 
institutions abroad. 

Doubtless Mr. John F. Weir, M.A., N.A., Dean of the 
Department of Fine Arts in Yale University, when he sent his 
treatise Zhe Way: The Nature and Means of Revelation 
(London : Houghton) to the publisher, intended to benefit its 
readers. Doubtless also such a high university dignitary must 
have had a doctrine to unfold—a thesis to maintain—in his 
book. Yet have we read, and he has done us no good, for we 
are not able to understand what his doctrine is. But there 
are so many texts of Scripture quoted in his work, and it is so 
edifyingly dull withal, that one is safe to call it ‘a good book.’ 

It is the man more than his work that is the informing 
element in Elijah and Ahad (Edinburgh: Religious Tract 
Society of Scotland). In a memorial sketch of some eighty 
pages the story of Alexander Ewing's life is briefly told : chiefly 
in his own words, his widow, who edits the volume, making 
selections from his diaries and letters and piecing them together. 
The record is clear, continuous, and impressive. Mr. Ewing 
was undoubtedly above the average minister. It was only 
after a keen intellectual struggle that he saw his way to enter 
the Church, and during this fruitful period of probation he 
seems to have mastered for himself the chief problems of 
modern thought. For several years after licence he despaired 
of receiving a call, as he lacked the graces of the popular 
preacher. At last a call did come from a Presbyterian church 
in Blyth, on the Northumberland coast, and twelve years later 
another to the Free Church, Broughty Ferry ; and here, after 
ten months’ ministry, he was found dead by his wife in his study 
chair. In the biographies of preachers of the olden time it is 
shown that the spiritual benefit of their flock, and not their own 
promotion, was their first care ; and it is reassuring to learn 
that that too is the aim of Ewing and his like. His lectures 
are solid expositions, and have qualities of thought and style 
to commend them. 
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The Manliness, and Other Sermons (Edinburgh : Oliphant) 
of the late Hugh Stowell Brown is well enough named. We 
feel that here was a preacher who spoke out fearlessly his 
thoughts upon subjects that interest not only the religious 
but also the common worldly mind. There is an air of 
reality about his discourses that rivets attention and com- 
mands respect. He was better known as a lecturer thana 
preacher, and the art which gained him success on the plat- 
form made him effective in the pulpit. His sermons are 
lucid, practical, and human, brimful of common sense, have 
a relish of humour and sarcasm, and combine the special 
knowledge of the theologian and the shrewdness of the 
man of the world. At times we may think him narrow, 
but after rubbing our eyes over a sharp criticism of Church 
Establishments we find him putting his finger upon a sore in 
Nonconformity. He shows much skill in unfolding the higher 
truths of the Christian religion ; but it is when he is treating 
of such subjects as ‘ Manliness,’ ‘ Lucre and Filthy Lucre,’ and 
‘The Salvation Army’ that we like him best. His treatment 
of the last is marked by genuine breadth, discernment, and 
wisdom. 

In Zhe Perfection of Man by Charity (London: Burns) 
Father Buckler shows that he has formed a good enough con- 
ception of his subject ; and had he given us his own views 
instead of those of the ‘ Fathers of the Desert and the Church, 
the doctors of the Middle Ages, and the saints and spiritual 
writers of later date to our own time’ we might have had little 
or no fault to find, for he occasionally proves that he is as 
capable of independent thinking as he is of writing vigorous 
idiomatic English. But his work is so full of quotations that 
it wears the appearance and produces the effect of a kind of 
catalogue. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


It is pretty well known that Bjérnson, who five-and-twenty 
years ago was the pride of Norway, has long since lapsed from 
his first estate. In his youth he had a joyous sense of litera- 
ture : he was lyrical and creative ; but some ten years back he 
took up with moral problems and social theses, wrapped himself 
in a cloak of agnosticism, and committed suicide as an artist. He 
still wrote (and writes), but only dreadful pamphlets on laws of 
heredity, women’s rights, and the relations of the sexes. There 
are some who profess to admire these latter things, and who 
believe that Bjérnson ten years ago attained to the full stature 
of the perfect man. We do not care to argue that, but this 
we know, that whereas twenty years ago he delighted a 
thousand, to-day he only edifies ten. That earlier, delightful 
work is well represented by Arne and The Fisher Lassie (Lon- 
don : Bell), the one published in 1858 and the other in 1868, and 
here translated into English by Walter Low. There is evidence 
of ten years’ growth in the interval. Arne is sweet, joyous, and 
lyrical, touched with the freshness and spontaneity of youth, 
and it remains in the memory as some warm and brilliant 
water-colour might ; but it has little or no story, and shows 
scarcely a master’s grasp of character. In 7he Fisher Lasste 
an enormous advance is made. Here are character—and that 
of a very vigorous sort: ‘the Fisher Lassie’ and her simple, 
passionate mother, Gunlang, being especially well accomplished 
—and a distinct and coherent motive which is steadily worked 
towards. The writer is simple and poetical, synthetic and not 
analytic; yet even here one can see the later Bjérnson lying 
undeveloped in the vague yearnings and tendencies which 
mark his chief characters, and most of all, perhaps, in the 
particularity with which the Fisher Lassie’s ancestry is set 
forth to account for her emotional nature and her artistic bias. 
Mr. Low’s introduction is worth very little as a critical estimate 
of Bjérnson and a biography combined, but he has done about 
as well as was possible in the space allowed him. His transla- 
tion, however—of the lyrics especially—is well done. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has cast aside his veils, and stands 
revealed as the author of Sir Lucian Elphin. If he did so in 
the belief that his second is a much better book than his 
first, he was right. Zhe Art of Love (Edinburgh: Douglas) dis- 
plays the same knowledge of life and of affairs and the same 
Sympathy with Nature that did so much to lift Sir Lucian 
Elphin above the common ; but here it is all more artistic and 
more literary: the hand is lighter and more skilful, there is 
more reticence, a finer mastery of the craft, a better unity of 
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plot, and a higher level of style. Life in the Lowlands (Sir 
Herbert’s Scots is excellent), in London, and in the Highlands 
is presented with accomplishment as well as knowledge, and 
throughout are touches about art, politics, archeology, what 
not, that show a mind not merely active but capable of touch- 
ing the flying follies of Vanity Fair into art. 

Mr. Fraser Rae is another who has ceased from anony- 
mity. He prefaces his Maygrove (London: Bentley) with 
a defence of critics which had but to be necessary to have 
disarmed the sternest reviewer. His book, however, needs no 
such bush, being good work, worth reading, and certain to be 
read. Mr. Rae looks at the world from another standpoint 
than Sir Herbert Maxwell’s, and the result is that his novel is 
more bookish. It has an aroma of letters ; for old Osborne’s 
house in Russell Square reappears, and other reminiscences 
flit before your mind’s eye as you read. In fact, Mr. Rae has 
his masters, and acknowledges them. This does not in any 
way detract from the individuality—it has long since been de- 
cided that nothing in the nineteenth century can be original— 
of Maygrove. It shows a fine sense of sympathy with pain, 
sickness, and ill-health, and an exultation in physical perfec- 
tion which, from some words in the preface, it is to be feared, 
are subjective in their causes. herewith, too, is a feeling for 
letters which, unobtrusive as it is, yet stamps the work for that 
of one who has a higher idea of the novelist’s calling than 
most of his fellows. 

Captain Andrew Haggard’s Dodo and J (Edinburgh : Black- 
wood) is a book that everybody will read. It is not a work of 
genius, and it is not particularly well written ; but it is fresh, 
interesting, and amusing. The Mehatmas, Madame Blavatsky, 
and Mr. Sinnett are all left behind: they are old-fashioned, 
effete, played out ; while Captain Haggard’s Gnostic Brother- 
hood is worthy of its cousinship with ‘ She-Who-Must-Be- 
Obeyed.’ It is an institution infinitely more practical and 
vastly more potent than anything that Mr. Isaacs ever dreamed, 
or that any white-haired Thibetan recluse ever had to do 
withal. Captain Haggard’s spookists prick themselves, or one 
another, with a pin impregnated with a mysterious drug : and 
the result is disintegration of body (clothes and all), with the 
capacity of almost immediate reintegration at the spot you last 
thought of when you were ‘all there.’ It is a pleasing concept, 
and it is a pity that Captain Haggard did (or could) not make 
it even funnier than it is. 

It is an old-fashioned prejudice that the first duty of a novel 
is to be interesting ; and the new school teaches that incident 
is not indispensable, but that your true novelist is he who 
confines himself to determining the mental want of attitude 
of Boston. Now D. Cecil Gibbs, the author of A Ne’er-do- 
Weel (London : Remington), has ignored both these canons, 
and yet has managed to write a consistently dull story. 
But he is a stern philosopher in his way, for ‘ Death,’ says 
he on one page, ‘is the only absolute certainty of our life’ ; 
and in another, ‘The startling events of our life,’ he reflects, 
‘resemble a scene on the stage’; while he is prodigal in the 
matter of chapter headings of all sorts and conditions of 
authors from Shakespeare to Shorthouse. Boys in bad health 
are not invariably the greatest liars, nor are the physically 
strong always intellectually weak. A pleasing effect in nomen- 
clature is achieved with a certain Avice, though the young lady 
hardly lives up to it. The author closes with the following : 
‘As we hope at some future date to follow up the fortunes of 
the young couple and some of the other characters who have 
figured in these pages, we are spared the—for the most part— 
unsatisfactory task of winding up.’ To such flatulent uses has 
our noble English come! 

In English Idyl/s (London : Sampson Low) Mr. P. H. Emer- 
son has stood on the threshold'of producing an enjoyable 
little book. On the whole he has not failed. But there is 
a lack of evenness in his touch. Thus his first idyll is a mis- 
take, while the second, Grandmothers Pet Hen, is excellent ; 

and so is Bob-Fack, the story of an old bargeman, ‘the devil’s 
imp,’ as he was called. Then An Evening Song and Fatal 
Water are as poor as the two previous studies are good, but 
The Poachers is really admirable. A softer note is touched in 
The Silver Cloud, the story of a countryman who ships on 
board a herring-boat ‘to look arter his dead brother as wos 
drownded in the Fanewary gale, and Silly Willy is as pathetic. 
Another close study of Nature is found in W7//-0’-the- Wiss ; 
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equally true are the Varn of the Fanuary Gale and Darkel 
the Poacher ; but Kitty Witch and A Nocturne are both dis- 
appointing. Mr. Emerson’s pictures of landscape are too 
cold, but his characters are alive and his sea-scapes glow. 
From his descriptions of the great waste of the restless ocean 
it is certain that he is writing of what he has seen and felt. 
When he meanders into the realms of sentiment and idealism 
he loses interest. But if he will but keep to Nature we may 
yet have from him a book that will place him with such writers 
as Richard Jefieries or John Burroughs. 

In Sir Gilbert Campbell’s Wild and Weird Tales of Jmagina- 
tion and Mystery (London: Ward) there is raw romance enough 
for five-and-twenty three-volume novels; and all of it is ghostly 
as it is raw. Sir Gilbert Campbell has not Poe’s power of 
making the horrible acceptable to any save to them that are 
more than half in love with death and the pale, the cold, and 
the wormy smile of your common or uncommon spectre. Vefz- 
moff's Father, the story of areckless son whose father attempts, 
under the form of a modern Mephistopheles to save him, and is 
killed in the attempt, is dramatic; even more horrible is the 
story of Zhe Thief’s Paper; nm A Day’s Shooting a son shoots 
his father and gets another man into the net, and in the end 
is himself accidentally shot. Zhe Mardle Faun is a story of 
treasure-seekers ; in hat was /¢? a little child is frightened 
to death by a ghostly visitant. On the whole, the authcr may 
fairly be said to have wasted his time. 

Lil (London: Smith and Innes), by the author of 77p-Caz, 
is a little story of the good old sort. It concerns a young 
heir and a young heiress who turns up to cut him out of his 
rights. Of course, they fall in love with each other, but it is 
necessary (for the novelist’s purpose) that there should be a 
misunderstanding, and there is. He declares on an occasion, 
‘If I loved you, which I don’t, and if you loved me, which of 
course you don’t, that fortune of yours,’ etc.; and She is silent 
and proud. At length, when it istime thestory should come to 
an end, He discovers that She is not the heir. He buries the 
secret in his bosom, burns certain tell-tale papers, and goes 
and asks Her to be His. It is a silly story from the school- 
girl’s point of view, it wants the pleasant touches of juvenile cha- 
racter the author’s former stories have shown, and it is written 
with that fatal sloppiness of diction which is distinctive of the 
female genius. 


MARY SHELLEY. 


The Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. By 
Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


One of the most remarkable properties of Shelley is the power 
he possessed of attaching to himself men of strong individual 
character. The intimates of a great man are apt to be more or 
less echoes of himself; but Hogg and Peacock, Leigh Hunt 
and Trelawny, if in a sense Shelley’s apostles, were in no sense 
Shelley’s disciples. The same, with a certain qualification, is 
true of the distinguished lady whose life Mrs. Julian Marshall 
has written with indisputable authority and adequate ability. 
Mary Shelley was no mere intellectual parasite deriving all its 
sap and nutriment from commerce with a greater mind. She 
was a person who must have been eminent had Shelley never 
crossed her path ; but on whom, nevertheless, unlike the Pea- 
cocks and Trelawnys, he exercised a profoundly modifying and 
vitalising influence, in the absence of which genius pined and 
energy drooped. What habitual intercourse with him could 
effect was shown in /rankenstein and Valperga; the spell of 
his departed presence, like lingering twilight, tints Zhe Last 
Man witha certain beauty : it is but the later tales, in which 
little of this influence is discernible, that fail to rise above the 
common dead-level of fiction. 

Few human lives are so sharply bisected as Mary Shelley’s 
by a great catastrophe. The first and by far the more eventful 
half is almost common property, the second is almost exclu- 
sively Mrs. Marshall’s own. Alike where she is one of a crowd 
and where she reigns supreme she displays excellent tact and 
taste, giving each incident its due proportion, and only careful 
to tell her tale faithfully whether it be novel or not. Her own 
research and some friendly assistance have helped her to not a 
little original detail respecting Mary Shelley’s early years. The 
rich stores at her command for the history of her heroine’s 
married life have been already laid under such thorough 
contribution by Professor Dowden that few new facts can be 
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expected, only enlivening details. Of these there is an abund- 
ance, especially respecting the uncomfortable, provoking, 
but not unattractive Clare Clairmont. Mrs. Marshall wisely 
avoids entering too deeply into controversial questions already 
sufficiently discussed by Professor Dowden. The recently 
published letters of Harriet Shelley have only come to 
hand in time to receive notice in a postscript, which is 
perhaps as much as they deserve. They really add nothing 
to our knowledge. Every reader of Hogg’s biography knows 
that Shelley was hopelessly estranged from Harriet before he 
had seen Mary ; that, consequently, whoever or whatever may 
have been responsible for the breach, it was not Shelley's 
second wife. We do not propose to elucidate its cause further 
than by a hint which may prove useful to those who do not 
enter upon the investigation with a parti pris. Shelley has 
brought much obloquy upon himself by his strange proposal 
that Harriet should live with him and Mary in Switzerland. 
The more startling the suggestion, the more certain that there 
must have,been a reason for it, This reason most certainly 
was not the promotion of his own happiness and comfort, and 
much less of Mary’s. Whose then ? 

The latter part of Mary Shelley’s life affords little room for 
controversy of any kind, and none for controversy as respects 
her personal character. If she had lost the power of inventing 
imaginary lives, she had gained that of nobly living a real one. 
She firmly resisted the endeavours to deprive her of her son; 
she gave him a Harrow and Cambridge education at the cost 
of great sacrifices to herself; when the day of prosperity came 
at last, she remembered old friends and redeemed old engage- 
ments with loyalty and generosity. The story of her long 
struggle and ultimate victory is interwoven with many interest- 
ing episodes admirably narrated by Mrs. Marshall : a crushing 
blow from the treachery or thoughtlessness of a friend; the 
brief meteoric flash of Frances Wright's enthusiasm over the 
dull background of the widowed life ; the curious negotiations 
that preceded the appearance of Trelawny’s Adventures of a 
Younger Son,to which Mrs. Shelley stood godmother. Next 
to the Shelleys, Trelawny is the most remarkable personag 
in the book, and his letters graphically depict a nature curi- 
ously compounded of rugged worth and egotistic affectation, 
with some affinities to Byron and more to Landor. 

Mary Shelley's own character is best understood when it is 
remembered from whom she sprang. One portion of her nature 
was Godwin’s, the other Mary Wollstonecraft’s. According as 
the fire or the ice in her prevailed, she appeared either impas- 
sioned to a fault or barren of enthusiasm. Disaster, dis- 
appointment, ill-health brought the latter side of her character 
more and more into prominence as years advanced; but, if 
distrustful of schemes for human improvement, she never re- 
conciled herself to the evils that improvement was designed to 
remove. Her last book—her letters of travel from Italy 
evinces not merely an undying aspiration for Italian liberty 
but a prophetic presentiment that liberty was at hand. She 
had regained the prescience she possessed when, in a passage 
she must afterwards have shuddered to read, in winding up 
her novel of Vadperga, she unconsciously foretold the cata- 
strophe of her own life. In this sibylline poetry lay her 
power. She had little insight into the life around her, and 
as little ability as inclination to analyse average minds, or 
reproduce the transient fashions of contemporary society. But 
she could imagine, and to a certain extent embody, minds 
divided by constitution or circumstances from the ordinary 
world, and the very indefiniteness of her conceptions wins 
for them an acceptance which more matter-of-fact delineations 
would have failed to obtain. frankenstein and The Lasi 
Man are poetic romances, and the tests which would con- 
demn them as novels have no proper application to them. 
They belong to the school of Godwin and Brockden brown ; 
and when Shelley’s admiration for the latter remarkable write: 
is considered, it scarcely seems unreasonable to attribute to 
the American an influence on Mary Shelley’s fiction hardly 
inferior to that exerted by her father, from whom, nevertheless, 
Brown had derived his inspiration. Never popular, this school 
is never left withouta witness ; and the endurance of Mary 
Shelley's name among its more distinguished representatives 
must in all fairness be ascribed to her own genius and to the 
stimulus—not the bare fact—of her accidental connection with 
Shelley. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Of making books—especially girls’ books—there is very far 
from being an end. One can only marvel at the enormous 
quantity and—considering the limited material which goes 
to the making of the Young Person’s literature—the end- 
less variety. Here, for example, are all sorts and conditions 
of stories and little volumes, from the embryonic romance 
down to the sermon held good for infancy. First, of 
course, is Mrs. Molesworth’s Zhe Rectory Children (London : 
Macmillan), which has most of her qualities and much of 
her pleasant way of looking at things, though it is not specially 
good for her. Miss Doudney’s Where the Dew Falls in London 
(London: Nisbet) is prettily named and illustrated ; but there 
is no more to say than that it is thoughtfully written, and 
shows a high standard of duty. Miss Hornibrook’s Fujude 
(London : Smith and Innes) is rather clever, and is also rather 
affected. It is great on humanity and reality, and is faintly 
dashed with Carlylesque. A ‘jubilee baby’ called Jujube, 
who dies within the year, and who unconsciously ‘makes for 
righteousness’ during its brief life, has a great deal ‘to do with 
the case.’ Miss E. d’Esterre Keeling’s Jz Thoughtland and 
Dreamland (London : Fisher Unwin) is a collection of thoughts 
and fancies of which some are graceful and original enough 
and others rather thin and trivial. Zhe House of Surprises 
(London: Hatchard), written for small folks by one who 
knows and understands the ways and habits of the creatures, is 
pleasantly illustrated, and is sure to be appreciated by young 
and perhaps by old as well, if only for the sake of a certain 
boy in it—a pickle. Master Roley, by Beatrice Harraden (Lon- 
don: Warne), illustrated by A. Johnson, is also recommendable 
—indeed, is altogether out of the common, and rejoices in a 
capital little hero. Then Miss Mary Deane’s 7hree Little 
Maids (Smith and Innes, is a charming story, and meet for 
little maids wherever they be, the young people being natural, 
while the ‘grown-ups’ are pleasant too—particularly a certain 
delightful Captain Bailey. Waite Lilac (Glasgow: Blackie), 
by Amy Walton, is a quiet and not inartistic story ; in these 
days of pretty bindings, a more becoming and suitable ‘get-up’ 
would not have been amiss, but the lesson—it sets forth a 
lesson—is useful, and is neither forced nor exaggerated. S. P. 
Yorke’s When Mother was Little (Unwin) is addressed to the 
‘tinies,’ and is sure to please them, inasmuch as it neither 
drivels down to them nor goes over their heads. The 7vave/s 
in Dreamland (London: Sonnenschein) of A. C. Fryer is a 
sort of masque of the seasons supposed to be witnessed in 
dreams by a small boy ; all sorts of dumb creatures talk, crack 
jokes, and give advice; it is not without reminiscences—rather 
poor ones—of the immortal A/ice. The author of Donovan 
has called her book for girls 7hetr Happiest Christmas (Edin- 
burgh: Chambers), and relates how two denizens of the nursery 
spent what would otherwise have been (to them and others) 
a somewhat forlorn day in doing good under the auspices of 
a noble cousin. Zhe Story of a Queen (Blackie) by Mary Row- 
sell, relates an episode in the life of Marie of Brabant: the death 
by poison of her stepson, and the suspicions, misunderstand- 
ings, and troubles that result therefrom ; with the amendment 
of a certain life. Miss C. Austin’s Cousin Geoffrey and J 
(Blackie) is of the more exciting variety of children’s stories ; 
a good deal happens to the heroine and her cousin in the 
way of elopements, accidents, circus-riding, conflagrations, 
and the discovery of a will; it is not altogether natural or pro- 
bable, but it will serve to amuse the not too critical ‘ young 
mind.” Mr. Howatt’s Zhe Children’s Angel (Nisbet) is a 
volume of simple, practical sermons, which may be useful and 
encouraging to thought and deed; Lady Annabel Ker’s 
Before Our Lord Came (London : Burns and Oates) is only a 
series of Old Testament doings done into baby language ; 
while Zhe Seven Golden Keys (Blackie), by J. E. Arnold, is a 
fairy tale of the kind that has as many moral lessons as it has 
chapters, each chapter being a trial and ‘a journey to go’ for 
the heroine. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
A Pretty Radical. By Mabel Wotton. London: Scott. 1 vol. 


A Southern Planter, By Susan Dabney Smedes. London: 
Murray. 1 vol. 
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Dorothy Arden. 
I vol. 
Duncan Moray, Farmer. By S. F. F. Veitch. Paisley : Gard- 
ner. 2 vols. 

Foggerty’s Fairy,and Other Tales. By W.S.Gilbert. London: 
Routledge. 1 vol. 

Her Heart's Desire. By H. P. Lewis. London: Hurst. 3 vols, 

Fonathan Merle. By E. B. Bayly. London: Jarrold. 1 vol. 

Redeemed in Blood. By Lady Florence Dixie. London: 
Henry. 3 vols. 

Sylvie and Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. London: Macmillan, 
I vol. 

The Locket. By M. A. M. Hoppus. London: Bentley. 2 vols. 

The Lost Ring. By M. Clerke Melville. Edinburgh; Nelson. 
I vol. 

The Romance of a Station. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. Lon- 
don: Treschler. 2 vols. 

The Wild Ruthvens. By Curtis Yorke. London: Jarrold. 
I vol. 


3y J. M. Callwell. Edinburgh: Nelson. 


VERSE. 
Asolando; Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. London: 
Smith, Elder. §s. 
A London Plane-Tree. By Amy Levy. London: Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 
Demeter, and Other Poems. By Lord Tennyson. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 
Hakon the Good. By the Hon. Mrs. Greenhill Gardyne. 
Edinburgh : Brown. 
TRAVEL. 


Among Cannibals. By Carl Lumholtz. London: Murray. 


BioGrapuy. 

Life of General Lafayette. By Bayard Tuckermann. London: 
Sampson Low. 12s. 

The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J 
by C. T. U. Herrick. London: Unwin. 6s. 

Thirty Years of Colonial Government: Selections from Sir G. 
I. Bowen's Papers. “Edited by S. Poole-Lane. London: 
Longmans. 32s. 


Edited 





History. 
After the Exile. Yy P. Hay Hunter. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 
Fesuits and Seculars ‘in the Reign of Elizabeth. By T. G. 
Law. London: Nutt. 


THEOLOGY. 


Religious Systems of the World. By Various Authors. Lon- 
don: Sonnenschein. 

The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol. uu. By Edward 
Gough. London: Kegan Paul. 16s. 

The Expositor’s Bible: Fudges and Ruth. London : Hodder. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Edited by Charles Annandale. 
Vol. Iv. Glasgow: Blackie. 6s. 

Dublin Castle. By M.O’Connor Morris. London: Harrison. 
12s. 6d. 

Frobels Ethical Teaching. By M. J. Lyschinska and T. G. 
Montefiore. London: Kegan Paul. 2s, 6d. 

Tdylls of the Field. By F. A. Knight. London: Stock. §s. 

More Magic. By Professor Hoffman. London: Routledge. 6s. 

Music and Action. By J. Donovan. London: Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. 

Parodies and other Burlesque Pieces. Edited by Henry Morley. 
London : Routledge. 2s. 6d. 

Retrogression or Development. By F. Nevill. London: Kegan 
Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Starland. By Sir R. S. Ball. London: Cassell. 6s. 

Sylvanus Redivivus. By Mrs. Houston. London: Sampson 
Low. Ios. 6d. 

The Ancient Laws of Wales. Edited by E. J. Lloyd. London: 
Stock. 30s. 

The Grey River. By Mortimer Menpes, Justin M°Carthy, and 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. London: Seeley. 5 gs. 

The Rivers of Great Britain: Rivers of the East Coast. 
London : Cassell, 2 gs. 

Vagrom Men and Vagrant Thoughts. By A. T. Story. Lon- 
don : Authors’ Publishing Company. 

With Friend and Book. By J. R. Rees. London: Stanesby. 
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ForEIGN. 


A. v. Gutschmid, kleine Schriften. Ursg. v. F. Riihl. 1. Bd. 
Schriften zur Aegyptologie u. zur Geschichte der griech. 
Chronographie. Leipzig: Teubner. 14 m. 

Athéné des troubadours. Trouveres et troubadours. Avec pré- 
face et chapitre d’Isambart le Toqué. Par V. Levére. 
Paris: Garnier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Dante in der deutschen Kunst. 27 Taf. Lichtdr. nach bisher 
unveroffentlichten Aquarellen u. Handzeichngn. v. Begas, 
Cornelius, Fithrich, etc. Aus dem Nachlass weil. S. M. 
ad. Konigs Johann. Von Baron G. Locella. Parti. Dres- 
den: Ehlermann. 5 m. 

Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen; 2000 Stempel auf alteren Gold- 
schmiedearbeiten, in Fesm. hrsg. u. erklart. Von M. 
Rosenberg. Frankfurt: Keller. 22 m. 

Die Pariser Papyri d. Fundes v. El-Faijtim. Von C. Wessely. 

, Leipzig: Freytag. 8 m. 

Etudes de grammaire comparée: de la catégorie des cas. 
Par R. de la Grasserie. Paris: Maisonneuve. 15 fr. 
Facobi a Voragine legenda aurea vulgo historia lombardica 
dicta. Ad oplimorum librorum fidem recensuit Th. Graesse. 
Ed. 11. (Anastatischer Neudruck.) ‘reslau: Koebner. 

Feanne dArc. Par B.H. de Bury. Paris: Perrin. 7 fr. soc. 

Johannes Schulze u. das hihere preussische Unterrichtswesen in 
seiner Zeit. Von C. Varrentrapp. Leipzig : Teubner. 
12 m. 

Marcelli de medicamentis liber. 
zig: Teubner. 3m. 60 pf. 

Marie — Par Baron K. de Lettenhove. Paris: Perrin. 
15 fr. 

Mémoires sur la Bastille. 
des Bibliopliiles. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Paris. Avec 450 dessins inédits d’aprés nature. 
Paris: Quantin. 25 fr. 

Reisen in Afrika. Von. W. Junker. 
9 m. 50 pf. 

Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte. 1. 
Bartholomae. Halle : Niemeyer. 5 m. 

Ueb. Wesen u. Begriindung der religiésen Gewissheit. Von. O. 
Kirn. Basel : Detloff. 1m. 


Edidit G. Helmreich. Leip- 


Linguet. Dusaulx, Paris: Libr. 
Par A. Vitu. 
I. Band. Wien: Hodlzel. 
Von Ch. 


Curious, Div, and Rare Books 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

33 GEORGE STREET, 
SeIneURewL. 





INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION 


SCHOOL BIBLES, 
PEW BIBLES, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 





Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 





NEW BOOKS AT 


3) Orr PUBLISHED PRICE 
. For Cash. 
MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 


A SHILLING © 136 PRINCES STREET. 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, Theo- 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of Magazines ; 
Books on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Alsoa 
Special Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books (over 1000 titles), including Foreign 
Literature (36 fages). Gratis and post free to any address. 








*,* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, 
witH TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of ‘Universal ‘Knowled fe, with 
Maps and Wood Engravings. In 10 Vols. Imperial 8vo. Entirely New 
Edition. Vols. L., IL. III., and IV. are now ready. Price 10s. each, 
cloth ; 15s. each, half-morocco. 

Times.—‘ The second and third volumes are marked by all the good qualities that 
characterised the first: there is the same enterprise in securing specialists as con- 
tributors, and the samme accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness in the 
treatment of the articles ; the illustrations and m aps are numerous and good.’ 





Daily Telegraph.—‘ The advent of a new edition, accurate, liberal, and cheap, 
will be welcomed with a very general approval.’ 
Literary World.—‘ The new Encyclopzdia is no mere tasteless compilation, but, 


apart from the fulness and accuracy of its information, it has a distinct literary value 
of its own. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be 
exceeded.’ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
EDINBURGH; and 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S, “NEW BOOK. 


DEMETER: 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 





“NOW READY. 
AN IMPORTANT, CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN: 
Their Work and their Methods. 
A Study of the Art to-day, with Technical Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 

With One Hundred and Fifty- eight Illustrations, of which Twelve are Photo- 
gravures. The Illustrations consist of work by eminent English, Foreign, and 
American Artists. 4to. £3, 13s. 6d. net. 

." The Edition ts limited to 1000 C ‘opies, of which soo have been secured for America. 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. LEWIS CARROLL. 


SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


By LEWIS CARROLL, 
Author of ‘ Alice in W onderland,’ ‘ Through the L ooking Glass,’ etc. 
Vith Forty-six Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
Crown $vo. Cloth gilt. Gilt edges. 7s. 6d. at 
*," The Volume contains 395 pages, nearly as many as in the two ‘Alice 
books together. 
Next week, NEW AND CHEAPER EDIT ION, i in 2 vols. 


extra Crown 8vo. 25s. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


3y JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of 
‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 








Part I1.—THe NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Part I]1.—Tue State GovERNMENTS. 
Part I1].—Tue Party System. Part 1V.—Purzic Opinion. Part V.—ILLus- 
TRATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. Part VI.—Sociat INstTiruTIONs. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
APPRECIATIONS, with an Essay on Style. By WALTER 
PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘ The Renaissance,’ 
‘Marius the Epicurean,’ ‘ Imaginary Portraits,’ etc. Extra crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The S¢. James's Gazette says: ‘They will be read with interest as a finished 
expression of the opinions of one of the most earnest and widely cultured of living 
English critics.’ 

A MEMORY OF EDWARD THRING. 
SKRINE, M.A., Warden of Trinity College, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


trait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER CRANE. 

THE RECTORY CHILDREN. My Mrs. MoLesworTn, 
Author of ‘ Carrots,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘Grandmother Dear,’ 
‘Little Miss Peggy,’ ‘A Christmas Posy,’ ‘ Four Winds Farm,’ 
etc. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown §8vo. 


By the Rev. J. H. 
Glenalmond. 


J OF ACTION.—New Volume. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL. With Por- 


The Morning Post say s: ‘It isa story about children written for children, in just 
the way that is best adapted to please them.’ 
The Atheneum says: ‘It is a delightful book.’ 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: S. Ignatius— 
S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disser- 
tations, and Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. LiGnTroot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, etc. Second Edition. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 48s. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND PLANS. 

TAVERNIER’S TRAVELS IN INDIA. Translated 
from the Original French Edition of 1676, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, Notes, Appendices, etc., by V. BALL, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Director of the Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin, Author of ‘ Jungle Life in India,’ ‘ The Economic Geology 
of India,’ etc. With Illustrations and Maps. 2vols. 8vo. £2, 2s. 

A NEW BOOK BY MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. Tuirp Epirion. 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural 
Selection, with some of its Applications. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.L.S., etc., Author of ‘The Malay 
Archipelago,’ ‘ The Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ ‘ Island 
Life,’ etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLS. 

SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion CRAWForD, Author of ‘ With 
the Immortals,’ ‘Paul Patoff,’ ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘Dr. Claudius,’ 
etc. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By the same Author. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


§MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS.—NEW VOLS. 
THE CC@RULEANS: A Vacation Idyll. By Sir H. S. 


CUNNINGHAM. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
AUNT RACHEL. By D. Curistie MURRAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & (C0., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


New and Cheaper 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HANDSOME BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 

OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. With Studies of 
Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CHRIs- 
TOPHER DAVIES (Author of ‘ Norfolk Broads and Rivers’), and 
Mrs. BROUGHALL. 8vo, with numerous full-page Illustrations. 15s. 


A THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT IN 
THE SHAN STATES. By Hott S. HALLETT, M. Inst. C.E., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Honorary Member Manchester and Tyne- 
side Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 21s. 

‘The book is so full of interest on all subjects mnected with the little-known 





countries he has visited, the manners, customs, su religions, re of 
the people, the legends current amongst them, slavery } rfdom, tr r 

and trade and political inf»rmation, that all classes of readers will find in it much 
matter of interest. . . . ‘The pleasantest and most re adable book f travels that has 
come before us for a long time.'’—G/asgow //eral. 


SACRED SONGS. by Casnnn ‘eek M.A., D.D., 
Author of ‘Can the Old Faith Live with the New?’ ‘ The 
Psalmist and the Scientist.’ Crown 8vo. 4s. 

MASTER OF HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren Copan. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
‘* Master of his Fate” is not only a powerful tale, but one told with exquisite skill 

and finish.’— Scotsman. 

MERLIN: A Dramatic Poem. By Karr Macieop 
FULLARTON, Crown 8vo. 55s. 

DR. HERMIONE: A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lady 


Bluebeard,’ ‘Zit and Xoe.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A delightful new novel. . . . Smart, lively dialogue, good spirits, ; 
a brisk satire upon modern life . . . are present in gratifying profusion in this cleverly 
written no es full of fresh fun and smiling humou r ( 

‘A really clever and fascinating ry North British Daily Mail. 


ART IN SCOTLAND: its Origin and Progress. By 
ROBERT BRYDALL, Master of the St. George's Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘The most compre hen asive history that has yet been published. Intellig 
search and ind ustry I ave gone towards its pr tion. It is a mi s 
origin and development of Scottish Art. t UM. 

mA more interes < addition than Mr. Brydall l ‘ t for i 
been made to that section of Scottish literature which deals with Scottish Art. 


Glasgow Herald. 

IN CLOVER AND HEATHER. Poems. By WALLACE 
Bruce. Crown S8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘A fragrant little posy of song. .. . He touches smoothly and sweet; rds that 

have an echo on both sides of the -~ t im 

NENT WEE! r -UBLISHE] 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT SCOTLAND) ACT 
IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH. A — ly Guide 
for County and District Councillors, Medical Officers, Sanitary 
Inspectors, and Members of Parochial Boards. "i JOHN 
SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., Advocate, Secretary to the Boards of 
Supervision for Poor Law and Public Health. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURCH AND LONDON. 


T. NELSON & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOST RING: A Story hag Seetiand in the Days of 


King James and An irew Me V loth Extra. Price 4s. 


COME YE APART: Daily Readings in the Life of Christ. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth Extra. Pri 


‘GLORIA PATRI.’ Our Father in Heaven. A Book « 


Private Prayer for Morning and Evening. By the oe or of 
Night Watches.’ Wit cline teakaes Royal 18mo. Cl oth. Pi 


DOROTHY ARDEN: A Story of England and Peance Two 


ws eaaa Ago. By J. CALLWELL. wn Cloth Extra. 
rice 48 
HOW THEY KEPT THE FAITH : A Tale of the sages. 
ts of Languedoc. By Grace Raymonp. Crown 68vo. Clot 
rice 45. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF YOUTH. By the Rev. Roperr 
STEEL, D.D., Ph. D., Author of ‘Doing Good,’ etc. Post 8vo. Cloth Extra. 


Pri ice 3S. 6d, 


THE LIFE AND as ee OF W. SL awe 
ey rags vegies DUBLIN. By his Wire. With Portrait. Post 8v 
1 Extra rice 2s. 6d 


CHRONICLES at THE SCHON ears 5A FAMILY. 


se th Sixty Ihe ns. Large Crown 8v loth Ext: Red Edges. 
=. GREAT AUTHORS OF sahara LETERA- 
x from Chaucer to Browning; their Lives, and ct Leir 


Writings. With Thirty-two P traits. Crown 8vo. Clo 9g Price 


‘THE 19TH CENTURY LIBRARY.’ History, Sencie 


Travel, etc. Price 3s. 6d. per Volume 


l. THE igth CENTURY: A Hisrory. By RopertT MacKENzie. Crown 
vo. Cloth Extra. Price 3s. 6d Cwelfth Edition, 
Il. AMERICA: A eer By Ropert Mackenzik. Author of ‘ Th 
Century.’ Crown 8vo. Cloth Extra. Price : 3s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 
*.* Others in Preparation. 
OUR BOYS’ SELECT LIBRARY : Stories of Adventure, 
Travel, and Discovery. 14 Volumes. Post 8vo. Cloth Extra. Uniform 


Bi nding Price 2s. 6d. each. 


‘.! NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION 
T NELSON & SONS 
LONDON, EDINBURCH, and NEW YORK. 





> 


| 


| 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Next week. Two Volumes, demy 8vo. 32s. 

THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY, 
1768-1778. With a Selection from her Fyre rag. and 
from the Journals of her sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. 
Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIs. 

BY FRANCES BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY). 

EVELINA: or, The History of a Young Lady’s 
Entrance into the World. With am Introduction and Notes by 
ANNIE RAINE ELLIs, 3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 

CECILIA: or, The Memoirs of an Heiress. 
With an Introduction and Notes by ANNIE RAINE ELLIs. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED. 

WATERLOO: The Downfall of the First 
Napoleon. <A History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEORGE 
Hooper, Author of ‘ Wellington,’ ‘The Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte,’ ‘The Campaign of Sedan,’ etc. With Maps 
and Plans. 3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE 
DURING THE YEARS 1787, 1788, AND 1789. With an 
Introduction, Biographical Sketch, and — es by M. BETHAM- 
Epw ARDS. Wi th Po rtrait. 3s. 6d. [oh Standard Library. 


‘In its present form it makes as good a book of rosa as it would be easy to 
ame —Sf ectator. 


A NEW EDITION OF ‘HORWITZ AND KLING.’ 
CHESS STUDIES AND END GAMES. In Two 
Parts. Part I. Chess Studies. Part II. Miscellaneous End 
Games. by B. Horwirz and J. KLING. Second Edition. 
Revised by the Rev. W. WayrTeE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 





College, Cambridge. Demy $vo. 7s. 6d. 
One of the most valuable and interesting books which a chess-player can have 
pon his shelves.'—Saturday Review. 


BJORNSON’S ARNE AND THE FISHER 
LASSIE. Translated from the Norse by W. H. Low, M.A. 





38. 6d. (Sohkn's Standard Library. 
‘Th rm and fresh simplicity have no parallel in modern fiction.’—Scotsman. 
THE WORKS. _OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
WHISTON’s Trans , thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R. 
SHILLETO, M.A. Wi 1 Toy ographical and Geographical Notes 
by Colonel Sir C. We v ILSON, K.¢ B. Volumes I., II., and 
IIl., ce miaining the Li I Josephus an Ant tiquit ties of the Jews, 
3s. 6d. each [Bohn’s Standard Library. 
aes ww that Jo eph us has |} s ately Englished by y Mr — leto, age is 
) reason why linary students s! not make acquaintance with the most 
eresting pe n the interesting people.— yy less Gas ette. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York Street, ian Carden. 


MESSRS. piecing LIST. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS AND 


THE MANAGEMENT OF ACCUMULATORS. By Sir 
DAVID SALoMONS, M.A., M.I.E.E., etc. 


With Numerous Illustrations, Wide Crown 8vo. 55. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING IN OUR 
HOMES AND WORKSHOPS. A Practical Treatise on 
Auxiliary Electrical Apparatus. By SYDNEY F. WALKER, 
M.1.E.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Ready Shortly, Feap. 8ve. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
FOR 1890. Including all the Titled Classes. Fiftieth Year. 
This differs from all other Peerages in—I. Its low price. II. Its 
enlarged contents. III. Its facility of reference 











* As carefully and as conscientiously edited as ever.'— / ames. 
‘ The great merit of the work lies in its brevity, and in the mass of information it 
vi 
“Al in a sma ace, a eeds 
1oing nos ¢ fr. 
* Et ment the sa every 





New and Cheaper Edition. Wide Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF PARISISMS AND FRENCH SLANC, 
ARGOT AND SLANG: A New French and 
English erg weg: of the Cant Words, Quaint is, S 
Terms, and Flash Phrases used in the High and Low Life of Old 
and Ne ~w Paris. By A. BARRERE, Officier de l'Instruction Re- 
get jue, Prof. R.M. Aca 2 We Iwich. ; 
‘The ork treats of the cant of thieves; the jargon of Parisian 
roughs ; the military, naval, | irliamentary, academical, legal, and 
freemason’s slang; of that of the workshop, the stu lio, the stage, the 
boulevards, the demt-monde.’ 


Expressions, Slang 


| LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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(LIMITED) LIST. 


lished. 
By the Rev. 


SEELEY & CO0.’S 


Just Pu 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Author 


W. J. Lorrir, 







of ‘A History of London,’ ‘Memorials of the Savoy,’ * Windsor Castle,’ & 
With 12 Plates and many minor I ations, chiefly by H. Railton. Imp. 4to, 
price 21s., cloth. Li te Bape: Copenine ah aH 45. 
‘An extremely handsome volume.’—/ad/ J/ad/ Gaz 
ish eu 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS cing, eg < sE. With 13 Plates after Turner, Girtir 


Bonington, Cotman, De Wi andby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, Cozens, Cople y 
Fielding, Catterm ale, 1 "David Cox. Super-royal 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 
Large Paper Copies (10 ag led gpionke rer 


observations are sound and appreciative, and the numerous 





‘The author's 
illustrations are characteristic of tl . styles of the various artists.'—Dazly News. 
Just Publist 
FANNY BURNEY AND HER “FRIENDS. Select Pas- 
sages from her Diary and Writings. Edited by L. B. Skeey, late 
Fellow ot T ity Col we, Can ibridge. Author of ‘ Horace Wa le and his 
World.’ Ww pper- Flates rough, C pley and We 
Pric e 7S. 6d., cloth. Large Pa ce 215. 
‘A handy book (and as und ‘ sh e D 
Johnson’s ‘little Burney’ as popul: y rea as she has been wi 
literary persons ever si Macaulay wr his essay.’—S? James s Gazette. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 
OXFORD: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. [By 
AnpDREW LanGc. With many Ill e 


} 


‘No Oxford man will read Me. Lang 


more of them. —Satu é 
NEW 1d CHEAPER EDITION f 


CAMBRIDGE : ‘Brief ng ner and ——— Notes. 


ustrations. s., cloth. 


s notes without wishing that there wer 





By J. W. CLARK. Wi ith many Ill ations. Price 6s., cloth. 
Be clainor to € ambridge can do better than trust to this handy volume for all 
matters bearing on the architectu 7 history of th University. —Saturday Review 





Pu 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1889, containing 36 Plates 

and many minor I]lustrations, price 35s., cloth, gilt edges; or 42s., half-moro 

‘ian nbonee wel me periodic: arly New: 
= RAREESS : A sory ‘of the mnecabens. By the Rev. 

a i ND SEELEY. ior Cloth, 5s. 

The story is full for an hes of thos Mitie al times of "Jewish history. N 

better prize coul ibe ave 1 to our chi -" i / ewish Stan f 


THE OCEAN OF AIR: a Popular Scientific Account of 


the Atmos} yhere. By A. GiBERNE. Witha Preface by Professor PriTCHA 


With 16 Illustrations, price 5s., ¢ = 

UNDER SALISBURY ‘SPIRE. “A Tele of the Times of 
George Herbert. By Mrs. MARSHALL. | With price 
In Mrs. Marshall's best style, and full of interest aaa ey a Z jonah n. 


SEELEY AND C0. Limited, Essex = Strand. 








( SEIS? 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR IAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
Published salina, ee MPANY, S A by 3 1 Booksellers. 

N rc 
THE RIVERS OF GREAT “BRITAIN, Descrip- 
tive, Hist ical, rial. the East Coast. With numerous highly 
finished Engravings from Orie al Drawi ngs Ri yal 4to., 384 pages, cloth 

gilt, gilt edges, with Etc h s Fr ontispiece. 

W » Rez 


STAR- LAND. ae Tallies ith Young People 
about oe at do By Str Rosert STAWELLt Batti, LL.D, 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of ‘ The St ry of th 


Heavens,’ etc. Illustrated. | 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. "Being Memories _ < the 


Adventures of Mr. John Marvel, a servant of his late Majesty King harl« es I. 
in the years 1642-3. Written by Himself. Edited in modern Englis ish by 7 Q.., 
Author of * Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The History of Troy Towa 1,, etc. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. 
NEW VOLUME BY R. L. STEVENSON. 

THE MASTER OF BALLAN TRAE. By Ropert Louts 
Stevenson, Author of ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘ Kidnapped,’ etc. 14th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

‘Mr. Stevenson has done it at last. In ‘‘ The Master of 
duced something very like a classic.'.—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
_ FINE ART VOLUMES. 

The Royal River. The Thames from Source to Sea. 
With a series of beautiful Engravings. 

Picturesque Europe. Po pular "Edition. 
quisite Steel Plates, and nearly roo riginal Illustrations. 5 vi 

Picturesque America. W ith 48 Steel Plates, 
Wood Engravings. vols. each 4 

Picturesque Canada. With 600 Illustrations. 2 vols. , each 63s. 

Egypt. escriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, 





Jallantrae ” he has pro- 


Containing 65 ex- 


Is 


800 original 


By Prof. G. Exsers. Popular Edition, 2 vols. With about 800 origin: 
Engravings. 42s 

Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales : De- 
scriptive, Hist rical, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. T. G. Bo vy, LL.D. ars. 


The * Magazine of Art’ Volume for 1889 (Vol. XII). 


With 12 exquisite Etchings, nd several hundred } 
The ‘Woman's World’ ‘Volume for 1889. Illustrated 
throughout with high-cl 1 Er ing 


ILLUSTRATED VOL 
The World of Adventure. NO UMES. Fully Ilus. gs. 
Cur Earth andits Story. Complete in 3 volumes, each gs. 
The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. By RK. WiLson. 
ompilete in 2 volumes, €ach gs. 

The Quiver. Yearly volume. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. Yearly volume. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Yearly volume. 
Our Own Country. With 1200 Illustrations. 6 vols., each 
Old and New Edinburgh. 600 Illustrations. 3 vols., each gs. 
Greater London. By E. Watrorp. 400 Illus. 2 vols., each gs. 
Old and New London. With 1200 Illus. 6 vols., each gs. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
CASSELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


es GLLUSTRATED) « ntainin 
blished by Messrs. C: 1 and Con 
will be seut on request | po: st free to any 


CASSELL AND COMPANY (Limited), en London. 


Illus. Qs. 
Illus 7S. 6d. 
7S. 6d. 


g particulars of upwards A ghe on 
any, ran ging in price from 3d 


4 idress 


pul ) 
5° guineas, 





THE 


TT HE A 





ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 
otis Lish ASD 8s8CoTTtis&® 
4 ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra Premium, 
payable antl | final Retirement from Service :— 
(1.) ARMY and NAVY—At tos. per Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WIT HIN WIDELY-EXTENDED LIMITs, 
(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
WuoLe WorLD LICENSE. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. 
EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 


LAW LIFE 


120 PRINCES STREET, 
PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 


FIVE 
UNION 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £ ) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESE RVE FUND, £25,000 


The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
1 on application to 


horter periods at Rates which may be learned « 
K, & E.. SCOTT, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland. 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH 


LLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 

JOHN GUILD, Esa., DunpEE. 

BORROW a Limited Amount on DEBENTURE, 

per Cent. 


CHAI 
hs \epeeumenes = Denane . 
This ¢ ipany is Open t 


wr ‘Three Years and upwards, at 3} 


OrbDINARY CaPITAL (Paid Up), £220,000 
- e (Uncalled), 720,000 
PREFERENCE Carita (Paid Up), 160,000 
RESERVE FUND, 155,000 
i parti s lay I I to 
; WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
1 I ES EI Dr Ek 
HOME INVESTMENT. 


AGES COMPANY 
ABLISHED 1874 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 4,031 “me Se £48,023. 

JAMES CO LSTON, Ese J.P., D.L., EpinpurGu. 

rm DEBENTU RE BO NDS in amounts of 


ws, to rep ers at higher rates now 


TISH HERIT 


:" SCOT 
LIMITED. I 


( a an 
rhe Company will issue at t I 
1 ywards, bearing Interest as foll 


INTEREST- 1 to 3 Years, : ° ° ° 4 per Cent. 


tos ‘s ars, . 44 _ 
le Ha arly. 
The CAPITAL and DE BE N TU RES are en ipally invested in Feu-duties and 
Feuing Landi urg 
Full particu in regard to security and forms of application may be obtained 
from 
COUPER & COOK, A NTANTS, 37 ~ “ E STREET}; or 
PEARSON, ROBE RTSON, & | INL AY, , 13 CASTLE STREET. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS 
HAs KB OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, 
RESERVE FUND, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF 


LIMITED. 
£800.000 


£100,000 
£8 10,000 
£157 10,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
( 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
132 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SHAREHOLDERS, . 





OME AND COLONIAL 

AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Lonpon. 
LioneE- R. C. Bovte, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 

Colonel JAMEs T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowart, Esq. 
Ropert Davis PEEsLEs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH 


ASSETS 
LIMITED. 


Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Ja AMES MyLng, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Ofice—34 OLD BROAD STREET, Lonbon, E.C. 
The CorporRATION undertakes— 
The Purchase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES f various undertakings. 
The MaKkin« ApvaNCES on Approved Se arity. 
The ContTRaActTinG for and the lest inG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
I} rtaki if the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors, 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 
yndon, or from 
n. & &. SCOTT, CA., 


Secretaries for Scotland. 
BURGH. 


64 QUEEN STREET, Epin 


THE 


*“COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 















= 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
1 ie SOCIETY com ine + Advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with M ate Premiums. 

An Assurance of £1 r £1250 may generally be s 1 from the first for the 
ame arly payment which would elsewhere assure 5 (wit h gral ofits) £ 1coo only—the 
ifference being equi nt to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent 

[he whole PR OF ITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and 
quitable, no share be ing given to those by whose early death there is a Joss. ON 


rHis PRINCIPLE large additions have been made to the participants. 


The FUNDS exceed - MILLIONS. 

Their INCREASE in last Septennium was greater than in non other Office in the 
Kingdom, due in large measure to systematic economy of mar gement, the ratio of 
expenses Over the same period be ing under 1o per cent. of premiums. 

Full information and Tables on application. 


Oct. 18896 JAMES WATSON, Manager 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limes), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH, 


ee Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 





COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 

‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care. 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT.—-Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN. cop. LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . e . vf 12 oz. bottles ° . 10d. 40 oz. b ttle 2.bcy } Gallon ° ° ° ° . 2s. 
20 ,, ,, @¢., Imperial Pint . ; ; : : ls. 3d. oO .. se t.e., 4 Gallon , , ; . 3s. Od. 
264,, 5, %¢,3Gallon. ‘ ‘ , P ? ls. 6d. | 160 ,, - z.¢., 1 Gallon ; : ‘ ; ; 7s. 


(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparat a may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it is esfectal/y relished by children. In Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 3s. 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
Is., Is. 10d. 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.— A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. Id. 

COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. —A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Ir yn, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypop hosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of t! 1e Medical Profession. In Bottles, Is. 3d., 2s. . 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD'S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4 1. doz. > Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s. 34. 
2s., 38. 6d. ; : ; ; 
Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 


MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES: 
EDINBURGH. LEITH. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 

2907 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. f with No. 504. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores :—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teternone No. 504. 
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CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— |: alee 
_—  eaeacemet are 
ne —_— — = 
—_—e ears 
— _—— Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 





=—— LANCS. 
genset tase: Physician—Dr. ANDE £ 
r » Man1-e —Miss KNowLes 
Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 





@ Turkish, Russian, and 
=—#? other Baths. Ballroom 
, Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds, 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. 


Js J. M. POLLOCK & co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 

24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





FACTORY : BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRY- 
VORE ” (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 











; Serre DRESSING-GOWNS, 





GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF L ADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 
All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. *0 26s. 6d. ‘The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
INVALIDS’ WARM Dr ESSING-GOWNS, 11s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 
All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


Gu. L IE S BROTHE RS, 32 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 


MILLER «# WHYTE, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 


25 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 
Have in Stock at present a very fine Selection of TABLE and FLOoR 
LAmps, GAs, PARAFFIN, and other STOVEs. 


Discount off Ready Money. Catalogues on Application. 


a *: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
S WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


“| BE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
J tor—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E 
SELECT ODA and EVENING TECHNICAL and COMMERCIAL 
LASSES RESUMED on 1st October 
WHITWORTH og wcecer ented ae zained this year. 
rospectus ( r 3d., by post 4d., from the Director. 


R. URE, 


RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWE R BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBU RG H 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers da//y. a rior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatct Per al Atte n. 
Telegraphic Address— URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
. TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


KOLA PASTE. 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


I N Vv A L IDS, 
Delicate Constitutions and 1 Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
I s of Appe Overw aes s Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 1s., 28., and 3s. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EpinsurGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT St., GLASGOW 





if ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
~s HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND It FREDERICK STREET 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 





7G neg ronan T, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinskED, 
and other CAKEs, and Mrs ALS, TURNIPS c ARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
CANARY and Hr MP SEED, Pora rOKS, Mant RES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
ar er FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


— LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 








LF im 24 MAITLAND STREET 
J 4 a (Two Doors West from 
=—_ em ee : Princes Street), 
ee Ga Sty = ; 


EDINBURGH. 





r ORTIME R & SON, 86 “Grorc E " STRRE T, EDINBURGH, 

MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HamMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Qu sated and Moderate Price. 





Printed for the gabe by T. & A. Comsrann, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Prem, a Published by JouHN Dovetas 
at the Scots Ossmrver Orricg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Educatioa 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


C— “~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 


P ITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRIncEs STREET. 


SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
In Tins for Inland or aye Parcel Post. CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 


CHAMPAGNE 
VIN BRUT, Royal Curvée, LEMOINE. 











ROBERT A. PATON | 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER AS SUPPLIED TO 
_ H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
33 GEORGE STREET AND TO 
H.I.M. THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 
' 60s. per Dozen Bottles. 
AND 33 ROSE STREET | Gga, par 04 Malt Gotilen. 


Old linded parcels proportionally higher. 


EDINBURGH. a 
JAMES LYLE, 2 NICOLSON STREET, 
ESTABLISHED 1812. SOLE AGENT FOR EDINBURGH. 


Mpowetr’s Unrivattep SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. ete. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five los. upwards. 
Scotch Gis. 





SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. eTC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 


CRANSTON & EWLIOT’S 


NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Recommended by the British Medical Journal. 





Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 








LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, . . 4/6 5/3 slo 6/3 7/6 ; Sml. Slr. Men's O. 5S. Men's 
VESTS, > ap Neck and ang Sleeves, wis 3 5/9 6/3—ts«é/ SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . « tee 1/3 13/3 2/3 83/3, 2), 2% 
DRAWER . - Six 9/3 #8 of3 UNDERVESTS, , ‘ : ° : 4/6 5/6 6/6 7/6, 8/6, 99% 
CAMISOLES, 4/3 4/6 4/9 PANTS to match, : . 3/ 6/3 7/6 9/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, a 9/6 11/9 12/9 UNDERVESTs, double-bre casted, ‘ ° 7/46 97/6 ao = (8/6 
COMBINATIONS, Hig Neck and oe Sleeves, 8/9 10/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, ° . . 6/6 6/6 6/11 7/3 
LADIES’ HOSE, . 1/6 2/ 2/6 3/ Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Sitt. 

Any of the olin Onalities can be had i in Small, Slender, Women's, 
or Extra Size. FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), s/s, 3 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 





CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at : the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the Scots OrseRvER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 














